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CONNECTICUT SPATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thoréugh instruction is here given, First, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 


and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. . 
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EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ELEMENTARY: GEOMETRY, 
Containing all the essential Propositions and Theorems in less than one hundred 
pages, with Practical Questions for Review at the close of each book, and Theor- 
or original demonstration.’ Designed for. High .Schools, Academies and 
Normal Schools. By W. F. Brapaury, Master in.Cambridge High School, and 
Author of Eaton’ s Elementary Algebra, &c. Retail price, $1.00. 


AN EL EMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 
Containing a Practical and Compreh é Presentation of Plane Trigonometry, 
-acoording to the Geometrical and Analytical Methods, together with the 
necessary Tables. aa ed for High Schools, Academies agd Normal Schools. 
. F. Brapsury.- Retail price, $1.00. 


AS Se a at GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, 
In 1 vol. Retail price, $1.50. 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


For High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. By W. F. Brapsury. 
author of renee Ae Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c., and Master 
Cambridge High School. _12mo250 Retail Price, $1.2 
This work is designed for beginners, and yet is ‘sufficiently full for t ¢ prepar- 
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The American Educational Series. 
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Swinton’s Primary History. 
FIRST LESSONS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY, 


ing out its salient points, and aiming to combine simplicity with sense. 

WM. SWINTON, A.M., Prof. History in the Univ. Cal., Author 

densed Hist. U. S., etc. 1 vol. Square. Fully illustrated.  Pric 
This is the most dainty and attré active School book ever issued from the press. 

The distinctive place which it is designed to occupy is the lower classes 

graded, ungraded, and private schools. It is fully illustrated with full and attrac- 

tive designs drawn and engraved by the most famous artists. In this respect, it i 

unapproached by any school book ever published. 
The chief features that will recommend the * 

Its plain yet picturesque style, and the skill with which 
sense” are combined in the treatment. 

The care in the historical perspective, by wh ich onl a 
brought out, and these with such tulness a » prod 
impressions. 

. The convenient arrangement of easy ! 
giving plain and ready reference to both teacher and pupil. : 
. The clustering of events round the great central facts ot our history 
aiding the memory by the power of association. 
The method of plain review lessons to reiterate the leading eve 
their remembrance. 
6. The beauty of mechanical execution as regards reg 3 paper and illu 
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An Elementary Grammar of the 
Greek Language, 


WITH EXERCISES AND VOCABULARIES, 
SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
Greek Grammar. Cloth. 400 pages. 

This volume was begun and carried considerably forward by the late 

SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, 

GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


by the late 


£1.60. 


> 
Price, # 


Dr. Taytor. Kuuner, as a basis, has been strictly adhered to, thou gh no ad- 
dition or change has been overlooked, which long experience in teachin; 
gested as valuable. 

carried int 
which, 


As regards mechanical execution, the text is a fine specimen of art 
typography. We may instance, in illustration, the readiness ~— 
glance, the eye takes in the relative place and importance of the s 
matters, by skill in the headings, and the valuable manner in whi ich stems 
inflections are tm/rinted on the memory, through the use of antique type. 
typography, in fact, combines an educational use with artistic beaut 


and 


Single Copies, if desired for examination, with a view to introduction, will be 


forwarded by mail, on receipt of $1.25 


a 


An Elementary Manual of Chem-!| 
istry. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMI omg 
SCHOOLS, etc. ; abridged from ELtiot anp Store: 
panic Chemistry, with the co-operation of the authors, y WM. RIPLEY 
NICHOLS. Fully illustrated with diagrams and por Bac engravings. 
pages. Price $1.50. 

This is not simply an abridgement ; it is a shorter, easier, and yet more compre- 
hensive work than Eviot anp STorER’s Mapzual. ‘That volume covers only 
Inorganic Chemistry, while the Abridgement includes what is usually called Or- | 
ganic Chemistry. Great care has been given to adapting the present work to = 
wants of our Common Schools, Normal Sohools, and, in fact, to the wat al 


" 5 ennal of /nor 


300 


its of 


classes requiring a fresh, complete, and practical elementary text-book on Che m- | 


istry. It is up with the times in its scientific accuracy, nomenclature, etc., and 
will not fail to give the fullest satisfaction to those who are in want of such a b yok. 
The diagrams and other illustrations are very numerous, and 


add much to its 
beauty and utility. 


Single Copies will be sent by mail, if desived for examination, 
introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 


wih a 
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The work has been done with great care and much prac- | 
tical skill, and has been completed as nearly as possible according to the plan of 
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“ ry. — a 
| NEW TEXT BOOKS, 
| ———- -eee-—__ — 
We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors to the 
important addition to our list of School and College Text 
Books : 


| following 


| 


THE HIGHER BOOKS 


OF 


STODDARD’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


PREPARED BY 
PROFESSOR EDWARD 


Of Michigan U niversity. 


OLNEY, 


re | 


| 
| 


will be | 


I, 


| THE COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


One vol., 12mo, price $1,50. 
| A complete Key has been prepared to this book, which also em 
braces a large number of additional examples. Price $1.50. 


II. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


One vol., 8vo, tinted paper, $1.50. 


g has Suge 


‘PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


ata} 
veral subject- | 


One vol., Svo, tinted paper, $1.50. 


THE GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


| 
| 
| 
In one vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
| all 


| their class, and in a very much improved form. 


These books embrace that is usually contained in works of 


A UNIVERSITY EDITION OF THE GEOMETRY 
| AND TRIGONOMETRY 
is now being prepared, which will embrace, in addition to all that 
is found in the above books, more than any other text book hereto 
| fore published on these subjects. 


Ready about June 1. 


Ill. 


THE GENERAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. 


One vol., $2.50. 


8vo, tinted paper, price 
The above books by Prof. OLNEY, 
| been adopted in many of the best schools and colleges in the coun- 


although just issued, have 


| try, and have received the most unqualified praise from all who 
| have seen them. 


} 
NOW | 


Send for Complete School Catalogue. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publisiiers, 


677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| 
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AMONG THE OLD SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY MISS A. B. BERARD, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


“ Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 

New men that in the flying of a wheel 

Cry down the Past, not only we, that prate 

Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well 
And loathed to see them overtaxed: but she 

Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 

The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife of that grim Earl, who ruled 


In Coventry.” 


Thus sings the poet Laureate preluding his ex- 
quisite story of the Lady Godiva. The suggestion 


forty-seven years, died on the same day and almost 
'inthesame hour. The boy Roger, remarkable from 
‘earliest childhood for the brightness of his intellect, 
‘and the avidity with which he seized upon all the 
'means of acquiring knowledge within his reach, was, 
|a short time before his father’s death, adopted into 
'the family of Sir Anthony Wingfield. By this 
| generous patron he was sent to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, says <Ascham’s _ biographer, 
“learning was, at that time, prosecuted with that 
|eagerness and perseverence which in this age of 
‘indifference and dissipation, it is not easy to con- 


where, 


ceive.” 
| . . 
In the world of letters it was a most interesting 


conveyed is that we of the present day are too apt ‘and exciting epoch. Constantinople had fallen, and 
to ignore the deeds of those who have wrought in| the Greeks with their language and literature had 
the past, and it may be with a self-sacrifice or pa-| been driven into Western Europe. The new learn- 
tience of well-doing fag surpassing our own, even in | ing, decried by the monks and Schoolmen, was yet, 
those very directions in which we most pride our- | under the zealous patronage of Sir John Cheke and 
others, making its way at both the English uni- 
thropy and progress. | Versities. The famous Scholastic of the 13th Cen- 

The great Christian Apostle had probably an ‘tury, Duns Scotus, who had swayed the opinions of 
inkling of this same proclivity of human nature when ‘the schools for more than two hundred years, was 
he bade even the generous-hearted Philippians | deposed from his high place, and his works involved 
“Look not every man on his own things, but every ‘in a ruthless destruction. One of the Commission- 
| ers appointed to abolish the reading of the Scho- 


selves upon the achievements of modern philan-| 


man also on the things of others.” 
Following then the suggestion of the poet and |lastic philosophy at Oxford, boasts that they had 


the precept of the Apostle, let us glance at a few of| annihilated Duns, and “utterly banished him from 
| - . . . - es ” 
the labors of those who in the old time before us, | Oxford forever with all his blind glosses. 
a ” e | i . oes ~ . ° e 
underwent and overcame” in the good cause which} How are the mighty fallen! To-day the “Subtle 





interests us most nearly, that of Education. 

Among the old Schoolmasters, one of the most 
interesting, as well as famous, is Roger Ascham, the 
tutor of the Princess, afterwards the Queen Eliza- 
beth. Although not at the head of any one of the 
great public Schools of England, many of which 
were founded in the century in which he lived and 


| Doctor,” by which title (conferred upon him by the 
‘university of Paris) he is distinguished among the 
-Schoolmen,—he who was said “to have resolved the 
‘knottiest syllogisms of his adversaries as Samson 
‘did the bands of Delilah,” lives only or chiefly by 
the opprobrious epithet of “Dunce.” This word 
originally a nickname applied by the opponents of 


Scotus to one whose ingenious and plausible cavils 
resembled the sophistries of the Subtle Doctor, has 
‘by a curious and one might say cruel perversion, 
‘come to mean something, the very extreme opposite 
‘of the mental characteristics for which the original 
Roger Ascham was born in the year 1515, near ‘bearer of the name was distinguished. 
Northallerton in Yorkshire, of parents who having | Ascham, at Cambridge, entered 

lived together in the most affectionate union for! ardent champion of the new learning. 


taught, yet so important was the impression he 
made upon the culture of his age, and so illustrious 
the character and position of his royal pupil, that it 
would be most ungrateful to omit him in a sketch 
of the Educators of the Past. 


the lists an 
The wisdom 











158 
of Plato, the eloquence of Demosthenes, all the rich 
wealth of the Greek classics, were now open to him. 
No longer he wearied over the dry disquisitions of 
the Schoolmen, but drank at the fountain-head in 
the original text of the Greek New Testament, the 
doctrines of Christianity. The young Collegian Co- 
operated zealously in the labors of Sir John Cheke 
and Sir Thomas Smith for the advancement of Greek 
at Cambridge, and with such success that he is able 
to boast, in a very short time, “That whereas 
almost the only classics hitherto known at Cam- 
bridge had been Plautus, Cicero, Terence and Livy, 


all the chief Greek poets, orators and historians, | 


Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Demosthenes, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, were now uni- 
versally and critieally studied.” 

At eighteen Ascham takes his Bachelor's degree ; 
at twenty-one that of Master of Arts. A mere boy, 
he was reading Greek lectures to other boys whom his 
own zeal had inspired with an enthusiasm for the 
study. This plan was warmly commended by 
Pember, a distinguished scholar of that age, who 
wrote to the young Master that*“ by explaining one 
of AEsop’s fables to a boy, he would gain more 
knowledge of the language, than by hearing the 
Iliad of Homer explained by another.” 

The Protestant Reformation, both in England 
and on the Continent followed hard in the .wake of 
the revival of Ancient learning. “ Ascham,” says 
his biographer, “as he became a Grecian became a 
Protestant.” He was, however, not obtrusive in 
his zeal for the new faith, or, more probably, for his 
Protestantism seems to have been well known, he 
had an art very happy and rare in those days, of 
conciliating the favor of those who differed from 
him in religious tenets. As an instance of this he 
was, through the interest of the Master of St. John’s, 
though not without difficulty on account of his re- 
ligion which presented a formidable obstacle to 
such an attainment, elected Fellow of his College on 
the 23d of March, 1534, a month after he had taken 
his Bachelor’s degree. 

For the next fourteen years collegiate and royal 
honors gathered thick about his path. His pupils 
acquired such a reputation for proficiency that, at 
the recommendation of Sir John Cheke, one of them, 
William Grindall, was appointed tutor to the Lady 
Elizabeth. Ascham himself, engrossed by the de- 
lights of an Academic life, was not at this time dis- 
posed to exchange them for the constraints of a 
Court, although he had in various ways during this 
period, an incidental connection with the royal 
household. In 1544, he dedicated a small treatise 
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on Archery to the king, receiving ‘in acknowledg- 
ment a pension of ten pounds, equal to one hundred 
of present currency. . Later he taught chirography, 
an accomplishment in which he excelled, and an 
art at that time highly valued, to Prince, Edward, 
the Princess Elizabeth, the Dukes of Suffolk and 
other noble pupils in the palace. 

Upon the déath of Grindall, in 1548, Ascham 
was summoned to succeed him as Master of Lan- 
guages to the Lady Elizabeth. He filled this office 
with great contentment both to himself and his 
illustrious pupil, until, at the end of two years, tak- 
ing exception to some persons in the Princess’ 
household, he left her somewhat abruptly. This 





act does not seem to have so fatally marred his 
| fortunes, as from the imperious character of Eliza-- 
‘beth might have been deemed likely, for in less 
|than two years we find him recalled to Court as 
| Secretary of Sir Richard Morysine, the King’s am- 
| bassador to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. During 
his three years abroad, Aschan read Greek with his 
companion, wrote or copied all the letters sent by 
him to England, studied politics, observed dilig- 
ently and accurately the affairs of foreign states, 
and wrote a curious and valuable treatise on the 
condition of Germany, and the relations existing 
between Charles and the princes of the Empire. 
He was recalled to England to assume the post 





of Latin Secretary to King Edward, which had been 
|obtained for him through the interest of Sir Wm. 
'Cecil. But before he could return, the young King 
|had died, and the accession of Queen Mary, fore- 


| boded an end of royal favours to those who had 


‘espoused the Protestant faith. Ascham, deprived 
| of pension and position, melancholy, and almost 
| hopeless of the future, sought in the quiet of his 
beloved Cambridge, and the charms of Academic 
Light dawned from 
la most unlooked-for quarter. Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, was now Lord Chancellor of England. 
He was in no wise ignorant of Ascham’s religious 


life, to forget his misfortunes. 


opinions, and had he been, there were those who 
failed not to give him “many malicious infor- 
mations on that head.” And _ yet, this persecuting 
| prelate, as we have been wont chiefly to regard him, 
lreceived Ascham into favour, treated with contempt 
the allegations of his enemies, and procured him 
the restoration of all and more than he had lost. 
His royal pension of ten pounds was doubled, he 
resumed his office of Latin Secretary, retained the 
fellowship of St. John’s College, and his eloquence 
was again heard in the Greek and Latin orations of 
the university. In his capacity of Latin Secretary 
- , 
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he gave an extraordinary specimen of his abilities 
and diligence by composing and transcribing, with 
his usual elegance, in four days, forty-seven letters 
to persons of such rank that the lowest of them was 
a Cardinal. 

From this time until his death “Ascham was high 
in favour at Court. Under Elizabeth he retained 
the offices conferred by her Sister, adding to them 
that of tutor to her Majesty in the learned lan- 
guages, reading Greek and Latin with her some 
hours of every day. But this Queen, Protestant 
though she was, and owing far more to her learned 
schoolmaster than any of his other royal patrons, 
was, no doubt through the natural parsimony of her 
disposition, the least liberal of them all. The small 
prebend of Westwang, in the church of York, was 
the only mark of favour he received from Elizabeth: 
yet she expressed great sorrow for his death, ex- 
claiming that she “had rather have lost ten thous- 
We do not 


hear however that she bestowed that sum or any 


and pounds than her tutor Ascham.” 


portion of it upon the widow and “ great sort of 
orphans” which her faithful servant left behind him 
in destitute circumstances. 

The Queen excused her conduct in this matter on 
the ground that her tutor was extravagant, and ad- 
dicted to gambling; but, as has been justly observed, 
these reasons may paliiate but can never excuse 
the neglect of the Queen; for though she might 
think it useless to lavish her bounty upon a man 
whose habits would always keep him poor, yet 
it did not become the dignity of her station to 
exact his services without a proper remuneration. 
“Whether,” says Dr Johnson, “ Ascham was poor 
by his own fault, or by the fgult of others, cannot 
now be decided, but it is certain that many have 
been rich with less merit. His philological learning 
would have given him honor in any country, and 
among us it may justly call for that reverence 
which all nations owe to those who first rouse them 
from ignorance, and kindle among them the light 
of literature.” 

Ascham’s application to study had impaired his 
health, and towards the end of his life he was obliged 
to give up the practise of study or writing by night. 
As the year of 1568 drew near its close, he became 
so desirous to finish a Latin poem to be presented 
to the Queen fn New Year's Day, that although 
suffering from sickness, he imprudently resumed 
his pen at night. This effort brought on an attack 
of illness which terminated his life on the 30th of 
December, in the 53d year of his age. 

Although this distinguished scholar was so ardent 
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a friend to ancient literature, his own works, at least 
the principal and most interesting of them, are 
written in the English tongue. Indeed the design 
of his Toxophilus or treatise on Archery was not 
only to inspire his young countrymen with a passion 
for this old national sport of England, but also to 
|present them with a model and example of a pure 
and correct style of prose writing, in their native 
language. His work, which he dedicates to all the 
/gentlemen and yeomen of England, recommends 
strongly the precept of Aristotle, that whoever 
‘““would write well in any tongue, let him speak as 
the common people do, and think as wise men do.” 
He further censures the practice of some among 
his own countrymen who, violating this precept, mar 
the purity and simplicity of their style by the use 
of foreign words and phrases, Latin, French, and 
Italian, ‘making’ thereby all things dark and hard.” 
Ascham’s best approved work, which he lived to 
complete but not to publish, had its origin under 
the following circumstances. In Sir William Cecil’s 
apartments in Windsor there was gathered one even- 
ing in the year 1563, when the plague was raging 
in London, a party of learned men who entered 
hotly into debate concerning the best method of in- 
structing youth in thé ancient languages. Ascham 
was one of the company, and the views which he 
presented, and especially the arguments he urged 
for the mild treatment of boys, so won upon Sir 
Richard Sackville that he solicited the learned 
tutor’s assistance in the training of his son, and 
suggested that he would write a treatise on the 
general subject of education. This led him to pre- 
pare “ The Scholemaster or plaine and perfite way 
of teaching children, to understand, write, and speak 
the Latin tong,”—a work replete with erudition and 
suggesting perhaps the best method that has ever 
been given for teaching the classics. This valuable 
work, after its author's death, lay unseen in his 
study, until the year 1571, when it was published 
and dedicated by his widow to Sir William Cecil. 
With a single paragraph from The Schoolmaster, 
we close this somewhat lengthy sketch. The para- 
graph is selected, not because it is by any means 
one of the most beautiful, striking, or interesting in 
the book, but because it contains a truth which it 
may behoove the parents of this day and generation 
to consider quite as much as those of three hundred 
vears ago. 
“Tt is pity that commonly more care is had, and 
that among very wise men, to find out rather a 
cunning man for their horse, than a cunning man 





for their children. To the one they will gladly give 
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a stipend of 200 crowns by the year, and loth to | higher departments of our public schools, however, 
offer the other 200 shillings. God, that sitteth in| the objections have not seemed so potent, though 
Heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and reward- | we think their occasion hardly less. To these ob- 
as it should, for he suffereth them | jections therefore we address ourselves. 

It is necessary, in applying the system under 
discussion, that the teacher should make notes, 
| cither written or mental, of the conduct of his 

pupils, for comparison with the pupils’ own reports. 
In aschool of fifty, or even less, the time required for 
| this process is more than any teacher can spare from 
| the duties of direct instruction ; and when the two 


eth their liberality 
to have tame and well ordered horse, but wild and | 
unfortunate children.” 


THE SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM OF 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

pe records fail to correspond, as is too frequently the 

BY CASSIE P. UPSON, CLEVELAND, OHIO, * icase, what a sinking of heart is felt by the faithful 
— | teachers, for the position is frequently too delicate 


“Consider the subject philosophically and ab-|to admit of expostulation. The first objection, 


stractly,” say its admirers ; “Strip it of all that is | therefore, which we would urge against the system 
adventitious, and consider only its inherent qual-| under discussion, is that it is en complicated ad 
ities.” A system of government, whether church, | exhausting for the time and strength of the 
state, or strictly educational, is to be judged of, by | teacher. 
its applicability to the human mind. Religious and |“ But,” say the admirers of this system, “ in nearly 
civil systems, however plausible they may be in| every case where a child can escape punishment by 
theory, are only fairly measured by the results they | telling a lie, he will do it. Every system offers op- 
produce upon nations; and upon a like principle, a| portunities for such a course,—then why accuse 
candid mind will judge of any governmental hy-|this one in particular?” But there is a great differ- 
pothesis. lence in calling up a boy whom we suspect of mis- 
Having seen it applied in three large boarding-| conduct, and being told one large, unvarnished, 
schools in this country, we have had opportunities | honest lie,—between this, and occasioning forty out 
for witnessing the workings for years at a time, | of fifty pupils, perhaps by putting down marks ona 
of the system under discussion, and we could| | piece of paper, to tell forty small, mean, contempt- 
amuse your readers for hours with anecdotes of the| ible ones; and the latter are by far the most des- 
quibbles and absurd experiments practised by the | | Picable and hurtful. A round full grown falsehood 
pupils in these schools, in order to evade its require- | will shock the moral sense of the ott who tells it, 
ments. It is not however, in regard to schools like| and of every one who hears it, and may be used 
these, that the expediency of Self-Reporting is a| ‘to “point a moral,” for months afterwards ; but one 
question of vital importance, though here, the re-| can tell a small lie—for however equal in the sight 
sults attending it were pernicious in the extreme, in | of God all lies may be, some certainly seem worse 
spite of the fact that the pupils were nearly all of/ than others—one ‘may tell a small lie, we repeat, 
them the children of Christian parents, many of with a comparatively light twinge of conscience. 
them professing to be sincere and truthful from | The little one leads to the large ones gradually, and 
principle. Derelictions from sincerity, and truthful-|the indurating process is more thoroughly accom- 
ness, however, were the rule, and the exceptions | plished than would be possible by any rapid method. 


were lamentably few. If such was the case among | There is no system which presents such favorable 
pupils of the class described, what might be ex-| opportunities for deception, and such positive i”- 
pected among those less mature, and of a lower|ducements to its practise a the one we discuss 
grade, under the same system? In the lowest of to-day. , =e, | 

the public schools, there is fortunately no question} There is a little child, of quiet, respectful deport 
in regard to the introduction of the method, for the| ment in a public school, when ‘the Self-reporting 
sense of honor and responsibility among the pup- | System has been adopted. She communicates, and 
ils are found to be absolutely inadequate, either|a penalty she dreads must be visited upon her if she 
through wrong outside training or extreme youth, to | confesses. She thinks of it, until it seems (0 
its successful working, and it is an established fact|dreadful to endure. The way of escape is easy: 
that it cannot be introduced into such schools. She will not report her misdemeanor ; and when 


Against its intro ion i > intermediate 
g duction in the intermediate and! the reporting time comes, she keeps her resolve. 
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The teacher does not detect the error, and the child | opinion of another may be never so well placed while 


breathes freely, neglecting probably to resolve against the pupil is in school, but it follows him into society ; 
repeating the operation. The temptation was too|he needs the support he has been accustomed to 

? ° . T | . . ‘ - 
strong, and the child was unable to resist. No| find outside himself, and he is ready to be led by 
human being has the right to place temptation be-| those who are the acknowledged teachers of the 


fore another, when the chances are that Ife will not 
resist it. “Thou shalt not put a stumbling block 
nor an occasion to fall in thy brother's way,” says 
Holy Writ. Yet such a stumbling block is placed 
in the way of the children and youth of this country, 
when the Self-Reporting System is employed in 
our schools. That this is true, has been recognized 
by the people in some of our cities, of which Wor- 


cester is an example. 


Self-Reporting System, their parents, assembled in 
caucus, voted that it be removed from their midst. 


“But,” say many, “a child must be made strong | 


by resisting temptation. Therefore this system is 


adapted to make him strong in truth, rather than | 


deceitful.” In other words, a lad who has acquired 


an appetite for strong drink, must be put in a dram- | 
| 
We would | 


not say that a child should be placed entirely be- | 


shop, that this appetite may be removed. 


yond the reach of temptation ; but that there should 
be much discretion and moderation. Exercised in 


regard to the degree of exposure, we have before 


shown that the Self-Reporting System is too strong | 


a test for many, and we believe, for a very large 
majority. The case then, is parallel to the illus- 
tration, and the temerity of those who persist in 
offering to the almost inevitable tarnishing of the 
young mind of a child, the occasion we are discuss- 
ing, shocks us, as we contemplate it, and seems 


almost if not quite, to make the teacher partake of | 


the guilt. 

We are told that the end of school government 
is self-vovernment, and some insist that “self-govern- 
ment and government by the Self-Reporting system 
are nearly if not quite identical.” 

In the one case, we keep an account of our con- 
duct and report to ourselves. In the other, we keep 
an account of our conduct, and report -to another, 
in deference to his will. These seem to us to be 
two entirely distinct things. “ By doing a thing re- 
peatedly,” say the metaphysicians, “ we acquire a fa- 
cility for doing that thing accompanied by an 
inclination to continue doing it.” By reporting to 
another, in obedience to his will, we acquire a fa- 
cility for accommodating ourselves to that will, and 
of course come gradually to reply upon it. Thus 
ene is more and more led away from the end of 
School government. This dependence upon the 


Appalled by the moral state | 
induced in the children of the public schools by the | 


circles in which he moves. 

It is also urged that by its approximation to the 
| Divine Government, the Self-Reporting system is 
/recommended. The strongest argument against 
the latter, is its tendency to induce deceitfulness. 
It is impossible that we can deceive the Head of 
the Divine Government. Hence we have no dis- 
| position to undertake it, and between the two, since 
objections to one are not to any degree, objections 
to the other, any similarity fails to appear. 

We give in conclusion a single incident from 
,actual life. There is a little boy, who attends a 
Self-Reporting School, and who weekly brings home 
He at- 
tends long enough to get accustomed to the system, 


to his parents an account of his conduct. 


His mother is 
“My little boy,” she says to a 


‘and his reports become excellent. 
highly pleased. 
neighbor, “must be one of Mr. H’s best pupils. 
His reports are excellent.” The neighbor is sur- 
| prised, for her own little boy, who, by the way is 
| not yet fully acquainted with the system, has quite 
as good a disposition as the well-reported one, 
while 47s reports are not of a kind calculated to in- 
| flate her maternal vanity. Ina discouraged state 
of mind, she inquires of a disinterested party about 
‘the manner in which the reports are made out, and 
‘is laughingly assured that she has in reality no 
cause for grief. “ Mrs. ’s little boy understands 
the Self-Reporting System,” says the friend. ‘“ Yours 
does not. Don’t you see?” 

Upon this, the mother saw that she now under- 
stood it; bad influences were at work upon her boy, 
and the effect was not exhilarating to her mind. 
She now saw that the little ones in this school were 
losing the artlessness of natural childhood, that they 
were acquiring somewhat of the sharp, premature 
artfulness, so shockingly depicted on the faces of the 
children who appear recently, and, alas! in increas- 
ing numbers, before our city tribunals. It is 
thought by those more competent than myself to 
judge of the matter, that one cause which has in- 
creased so alarmingly the percentage of juvenile 
criminals in some sections of our country within the 
last ten years, is the gradual indurating process to 
which the consciences of these very children have 
been subjected, under the Self-Reporting System, 
as practised in the public schools, which they 


have attended. 
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THE THREE L'S. 


BY MISS MARGARET BLISS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“If a teacher have life, light and love, his pupils will be animated, 


” 


intelligent and affectionate. 


The truth of this assertion, made many years ago 
by a distinguished educator, is confirmed by the 
experience of every successful teacher. An earnest, 
loving teacher will have attentive, affectionate schol- 
ars. And this earnestness is entirely compatible 
with-quiet self-possession and repose of manner, 
and does not depend at all upon loudness of voice, 
or violent gesticulation. If a child does not under- 
stand the meaning of that which is said, repeating 
it in tones of thunder will not enlighten his mind. 
There should be unmistakable interest in the exer- 
cise, whether it be a lesson in the alphabet or in 
algebra; in spelling or in Sallust ; neither should 
it be performed as a penance, nor as an irksome duty, 
in which the greatest delight is found only in its 
conclusion. 

It was a summer afternoon in July; the ther- 
mometer indicated a degree of heat above ninety ; 
the children were listless and inattentive, and both 
teacher and pupils apparently were thinking of noth- 
ing so much as of the weather. Suddenly, the 
teacher sitting erect, propounded the next question 
in a lively, pleasant tone, and instantly, the whole 
class seemed to be transformed. The change was 
as marked as when after a dull rainy day, the sun 
shines through the open clouds at sunset. The 
class in their listless inactivity, had only réflected 
as in a mirror the teacher’s own manner. Manifestly 
a teacher must himself know what he would teach, 
and not only must he have a general knowledge of 
the subject, but if need be, he should, prepare the 
lesson for the day, so that if the tables were turned 
the teacher could do, and in a much better way, all 
that he requires of his class. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious and will produce its like. Many a scholar 
has received permanent good in an awakened intel- 
lect, in the rousing of his hitherto dormant energies, 
by the inspiration caught from a teacher. 

It is not enough that the teacher should be able 
to conduct the recitation without a book. Lessons 
that frequent repetition has made very easy and 
familiar to him are like mountains to the beginner. 

Here, judgment and tact are necessary, and the 
teacher should know that the class are with him, 
that what stands out so clearly in his own mind is 
equally clear to them. He should endeavor to 


———<—— 


to know, that every effort will be made on the part 
of the pupil to secure the result. That is very 
doubtful aid which would attempt to do the work for 
him, but he should be taught how to study and be 
encouraged in all his efforts in the right direction, 
Such a loye of knowledge can be excited that the stu. 
dent shall find positive enjoyment in its acquisition, 

Is the relation of teacher and pupil one of 
antagonism? Are they enemies, each bent on 
thwarting the wishes and plans of his opponent? 
It is not so. The love which ought to exist is a 
pleasurable feeling, ever seeking to do good to its 
object. It will manifest itself in the interest taken 
by the teacher, not more in the work than in the 
recreations of those committed to his care; not 
more in vigilant watchfulness in the school room 
than in the cheerful recognition and salutation on 
the street. It is possible to look upon the wayward 
and perverse disposition of a child as a physician 
looks upcn a disease of the body, which judicious 
treatment will remedy if not entirely remove. 

Politeness is kind feeling kindly expressed, and 
children have feelings. Can a teacher be guilty of 
the barbarity of censuring a scholar for a personal 
defect or deformity for which he is not in the slight- 
est degree accountable? Neither should a child be 
scolded or censured because nature has not endowed 
him with those qualities in which the teacher may 
excel. The object sought should not be to bring 
the students to one uniform standard, but so to 
arouse them that they shall themselves use faithfully 
whatever talent they may possess. 

If one can be with the little ones, or with children 
of a larger growth, and not feel a deep interest in 
each one; if one can look upon them as so many 
machines which are made to run in certain grooves 
previously prepared, and regard the whole business 
of teaching as only an effort to keep these machines 
on the track, such a person should ask _himseli 
seriously if he has not really mistaken his vocation. 
Let him seek other means of earning’ a livelihood, 
and give place to those who do love the work. A 
vigorous intellect warmed by a loving heart, will 
give the teacher an irresistible power whose 
influence, continuing long after school-days are 
over, no one can fully estimate. In every well 
ordered school, obedience to authority lies at the 
foundation. There is no enjoy ment and no progress 
in the school room without it. 

This secured, let teacher and pupil labor together 
to rear a superstructure whose symmetrical pro- 
portions can be measured only by him who is hin- 





awaken such an interest in the study, such a desire 





self the source of all Light, and Life, and Love. 
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LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE, IN EDUCATION. 


[Nors.—The following lines of Coleridge having been specially commended 
to our teachers by Prest. Porter, in his address at the Middletown Institute, 
we second his suggestion by presenting them to our readers.—Eps. ] 


O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe. and there sustains it,—so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education,—Patience, Love and Hope. e 
Methinks, I see them grouped, in seemly show, 
The straightened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that, touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 
0, part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subt'e, and doth proof derive 
[rom her own life that Hope is yet alive ; 
And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit and half supplies ;— 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting does the work of both. 


oor 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 

At the late Institute held at Middletown, Presi- 
dent Porter of Yale College addressed the assem- 
bled teachers in the following timely and practical 
words : 

There is no higher vocation than that of the 
teacher. The strongest men of the several profes- 
sions are generally the teachers. Among the an- 
cients the most honorable example of this was 
Socrates, who consecrated everything to the object 
of doing good. So, as we come down to modern 
times, we find the more eminent men those who are 
teachers in the largest sense. We must of course 
be modest in speaking of our vocation, yet we must 
always be mindful of its dignity. We must ever 
sustain its enthusiasm. We must bestow upon it 
the best of our natural gifts, our most laborious in- 
dustry, and a thoroughly self-denying love, or we 
shall not be able to endure its trials. For the high- 
est Success we must have above all things an en- 
during patience, as Coleridge has told us in such 
fitting words. You remember those beautiful lines 
of his where he describes Love, Hope and Patience 
as keeping school in the heart of the teacher, and 
Patience endures the longest. 
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The conditions of success to a teacher are all in- 
cluded in two statements,— 

First, he must be master of his subject. 

Second, he must be master of the minds of those 
whom he teaches. 

Many object to too much learning in one en- 
gaged in elementary teaching. He is not desired to 
know too much, “ He will come nearer to the minds 
of his pupils,” they say, “if he only knows so much 
that he knows just what the pupil seems to re- 
quire.” There is no adequate ground for this ob- 
jection. It is plausible only from the circumstance 
that a teacher who knows but little more than the 
pupil, will not undertake-‘more than the pupil can 
receive and will understand. He is thus likely to 
keep near the level of the wants of the pupil. That 
this is true we must concede. Yet it is also true 
that no amount of knowledge will disqualify him 
from teaching the elements of any science with the 
highest sucess, provided that he follow one condi- 
tion, to be hereafter mentioned. 

I have sat at the feet of the greatest geographer 
of the world, the most energetic, laborious, eminent 
worker in that extensive field; the great philoso- 
pher who has not only excelled all others in his 
comprehensive grasp of all the details of the con- 
figuration of the earth’s surfaces, but who, with keen 
vision has discerned, and has clearly pointed out to 
us, the influences which these physical features have 
had upon human history ; the author of all that is 
essential in these successful methods of geographi- 
cal instruction and map-drawing, so generally used 
in our day. It was my privilege to hear his lectures, 
and I must say that those on the elements of geog- 
raphy displayed such simplicity in the order of 
topics, such lucid method, such adaptation to the 
minds of the hearers, that no teachers of methods 
can surpass him. Whatever he said, was within 
the reach of his most youthful pupils, notwithstand- 
tion his vast erudition. Then his faculty in the 
drawing of maps was wonderful. I have seen noth- 
ing which has so nearly resembled it, as the skilful 
map-drawing which we have had here this after- 
noon.* 

The map-drawing of Ritter was marvelous in 
rapidity and accuracy. With quick, nervous turns 
of the wrist and hand, he would reproduce any of 
the geographical divisions, tracing with precision 
all the indentations of coast-lines, and the windings 
of rivers. But associated with all these lines, there 











* Referring to the rapid drawing of maps on the blackboard, ex- 
ecuted by aclass from the Normal School under the direction of 





Miss Ella S. Smith. 
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were ever before his mind the great principles of | he feel, and how can I bring him up? I must bring 
physical geography. Every feature of the conti-| myself down to his condition ; I must imagine ting 
nents, every lake, and mountain, and river system, | self to know as little as he.” One thing we shall be 
had told upen the politics, the intelligence, the cus- | sure to find out by such a process ; it is the po- 
toms of nations. His success as a teacher of ele-| tency of constant repetition till a thing is learned, 
mentary topics, and that of many other eminent 'Yet such repetition must be brought about in ever 
men, prove that the highest attainments in science | varying and interesting ways, or it will itself be re- 
do not necessarily stand in the way of aptness for | pulsive to the child. The teacher should therefore 
the simples} instructions. | ask himself, how may this be kept constantly fresh, 

Give as high an order of intelligence as possible | and yet by repetition be impressed upon the mem. 





to any particular study which you are to teach ; it ory. 

is the only way to secure a vivid interest in it | We must be ever living over again our own first 
otherwise it will become dull and wearisome. It is | experience ; no one can hope to be a successful teach- 
not necessary to communicate all we think ; but an|er without this. The great power of the teacher, 
abundance of knowledge should be within our own ‘whether he be in the chair of the professor, the 
minds an excitement to our own thinking. Else | pulpit of the preacher, or behind the desk in the 
the monotonous repetition of the same elementary | school-room, is to know the mind. We must interest 
facts wearies out our life, and chafes our temper. | ourselves strongly in our pupils and make study a 
But if‘associated with the incitement of fresh thought |fresh, not a wearying, but are freshing occupation to 
in our minds, it will be fresh in the most elementary | the pupil. Any one not able to do this, cannot be 
teaching. A man whoenters heartily into the study ja successful teacher. It is sometimes asked how an 
of geography or grammar, bringing all the learning | instructor can, without utter weariness, go over the 
same ground year after year. .It cannot be done 


with much freshness and energy, and can teach the | except by observing this condition of successful 
elements as well as the higher branches. The man | work: by putting himself into close relations with 
who knows the most about a subject, ceteris paribus, the individual characters of his pupils. This will 
is the man who can teach that subject with the] give always a newness to his work with every new 
greatest success. There is too much tendency to| class. He will enter every year into contact with 
limit a teacher in his attainments, to what is to be|new minds, and have his soul filled with new sym- 


at his command to bear upon these, will teach them 





taught in the schoolroom. This will always be to | pathies with his new pupils. 

: lo : , ; 
| There are obstacles in the way of applying this 
taught by those most traveled and best informed,| principle in many of our schools. The modern 


ways of having large classes and much system is 


the injury of the schools. Geography will be best 


so also will it be with other branches. 
The next condition of success is the mastery of|apt to sink the individual in the mass, yet the 
the mind of those to whom instruction is to be im- | quick-eyed teacher will be able to see much that 
parted. Many distinguished scholars are notoriously will tell him of the disposition and character of 
inferior instructors. How can we reconcile this| each pupil, and he will do the very best for each 
with the previous statements? I could name dis- | that he can. 
tinguished mathematicians and _philologists who | These two rules are the secret of the success of 
within my own personal knowledge, are very poor | the teacher, and the rewards are abundantly provided 
instructors. Why? The reason in such cases | in the good which he will do. We have the high- 
seems to be that they are earnest in the study of est example of such a teacher in the sympathizing, 
geography, grammar, or mathematics, but they are | patient life of that Saviour, who went about impart: 
not willing to study the minds of their pupils. Their | ing those glad tidings which are our hope and our 
want of success is due to an utter incapacity of | joy, teaching us how we should teach, to meet his 
appreciating them, or entering into their very being. | approval; most wise and knowing, yet most tender, 
A true teacher must condescend to the ignorance | genial, condescending to our ignorance, fitting his 
of his pupils. Even in teaching the alphabet, he | instructions most aptly to the minds of his hearers. 
must put his own mind back into the torpid objec-| If we would win success, we must seek it in like 
tivity-of childhood. There comes into the school | loving, gentle and patient ways. 
one who is very backward in learning the alphabet. 
The teacher should ask himself, “ What is the rea- 
son that this child cannot grasp this? How does! The teacher's rod should be sheathed in love. 


_ {oon —_ 
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SPELLING, ONCE MORE. 


BY JOHN D. FERGUSON, STAMFORD. 


A good deal of space has already been given in 
the JouRNAL to the subject of spelling, but if the 
views of the accomplished author of the article in 
the January number be correct, we still need to be 
aroused to our deficiencies in regard to it, and to 
make every effort to check our downward progress. 

We can scarcely go so far as the lady referred to, 
in admitting a positive falling off in this respect 
from former days, but fear that there can be no 
doubt that the spelling of most of the children in 
our ordinary schools is distressingly poor. Those 


_ who pass through the highest grades may sometimes, 


but not always, be trusted not to discredit their 
teachers, or their generation; but that great ma- 
jority, which leaves before the course is completed, 
will be found, we think, more deficient in spelling 
than in any other branch of school study. In other 
words we believe that the hours devoted to the 
spelling-book produce less of visible and practical 
results than the same time spent in any other work. 

If any one doubts the real deficiency in this re- 
spect, it is easy to put it to a practical test in his 
The writer has done this, and 
perhaps it may be allowable for him to narrate his 
The board of School Visitors, of which 


own neighborhood. 


experience, 
he was a member, offered a dictionary, as a prize to 
that one of the ungraded schools whose scholars, 
reading in a Fifth Reader or higher, should write 
most correctly from dictation a passage to be se- 
lected by the board. It fell to the writer to conduct 
these examinations, and a paragraph containing in 
allone hundred words was given to each school, 
ample time for the slowest writers being allowed. 

All the words were in every day use, but in eleven 
schools, only six scholars had every one correctly 
spelled, and the mistakes of the whole, averaged 
eleven and a half to each scholar. 


One paper we cannot refrain from giving as a 
curiosity. 


“Mr. Willium Smith offers for sale at his new 
Store, the finest frute and vegertables, and the cheap- 
est groceres to be found in the villege. Among the 
articals which he has latly receved are new flour, 
§tond from winter wheit, indan meal, white and 
brown sugar, molassis, karrecene oilé, and a few 
gallens of excelant whiskey for medacal yuse. He 
will have stroberes, courrents, peaches, and apples 
in there season, as well as cabegise, potatos, bens, 





and ternups, labers, mecanicks, merchands, and lar- 

yers, and ore citysons generly will find him ank- 

cios to pleas and allways attentive to his buisness. 
February Fourth, A. D. 1871.” 

“Citizens,” of which “citysons” above is so in- 
genious a version, was spelled in over thirty differ- 
ent ways ; the varieties of kerosene we did not try 
to count. 

Perhaps this is “ telling tales out of school ;” but 
on the one hand, it is believed that our schools 
would not make so poor a show again ; and on the 
other, if any school visitor, or teacher who has 
trusted mainly to the spelling-book, thinks our 
children exceptionally stupid, let him try the ex- 
periment fairly himself, and send the result to the 
JOURNAL. 

Now “these things ought not so to be.” We do 
not teach spelling for the training of the learners 
intellect ; we cannot flatter ourselves that in it we 
are sowing seed which will germinate hereafter, 
and grow up with the future development of the 
mind. On the contrary it is a matter wholly utili- 
tarian, and prosaic. The scholar wants the art for 
actual and immediate use, and if he cannot put his 
spelling lessons into practice the very day of his 
leaving school, so much of his school training has 
been a failure; he may learn to spell in after life, 
but his previous study will have very little to do 
with his improvement. 

If this be the truth, and we think it is undeniable, 
we should look it in the face, and form our opinions, 
and decide upon our methods, accordingly. We 
may not expect to strike out much that is novel, 
upon a subject that has been so long and so fully 
discussed, but we can at least look at what others 
propose from a practical point of view, and come to 
intelligent conclusions in regard to them. 

Let us then look at some of the questions that 
may arise, a few only however, out of the many. 

First. Shall we use a spelling-book at all, in the 
lower and intermediate grades of our schools? 
The writer would like to answer, no; but the more 
general opinion and almost universal practice are in 
the affirmative, and the “ voice of ages” is not to be 
too lightly disregarded. This much we will say ; that 
if a teacher has the opportunity of trying the ex- 
periment of doing without a book, and has patience 
and tact enough to give it a fair trial, he will be 
justified in doing so, and in our opinion, will proba- 
bly be successful. 

In favor of the books may be urged,—1. The 
greater number of the words thus taught.—2. The 
advantage gained by association, in the memory of 
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similar words, and of particular words with their 
place in the page and column.—3. The great facil- 
ity with which young children “memorize.” 

Against them, it may be said—1. That the more 
common and useful words ought to have a prom- 
inence which in a mere catalogue of words, such as 
most of-our spelling-books are, they cannot have. 
That practically we remember the spelling 
of a word rather by its appearance to the eye, than 
by its sound, or by any other association ; and that 
the form of a word makes /ess impression on the 
eye, rather than more, when it stands in a column 
with other words of the same sound.—3. That the 
memory of children of what they do not understand, 
and do not try to understand, is as quick to &¢ go, 
as it is to fake hold. 


ey 


But suppose the use of some book decided upon, | 


what principles should guide our choice among the 
multitude offering themselves. 
ist. We should seek that book which gives the 


common vocabulary of every ‘day life most satis- | 


factorily, irrespective of its merits as a classified 
index to the vagaries of English Orthography, or as 
a“ glossary ” of difficult and unfamiliar words, prom- 
inent features of many of our “spellers.” 

2d. In arrangement, we should prefer the sim- 
plest, and that which is calculated to impress the 
eye rather than the ear of the learner. 


4d. We should avoid a long drawn series, issued | 


for the profit of the publisher, and tending to break 
up that memory of words by association which is 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of using 
books. 

Next as to methods of teaching. 

1. Do everything possible to arouse and sustain 
the interestof your scholars in the subject. Numer- 
ous and ingenious plans for giving variety and life 


to a spelling exercise have appeared in the pages of| be tried upon twice. 


the JouRNAL and may be found elsewhere. Nearly all 
are good under some circumstance, but we should 
look into the principles underlying them. 

2. As much as possible of our spelling-work 
should be in writing. Two written lessons to one 
oral is not too much, and if possible, every written 
exercise, of whatever kind, should be marked for 
“ spelling.” 

3. We should keep lists of familiar words selected 
from the daily lessons, and have our scholars under- 
stand that these at least one should expect to have 
correctly spelled whenever called for. 


4. Also, lists of mis-spelled words, and have fre- | 


quent reviews of these. 
5. If practicable, we should have those children 
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'who could write, keep similar lists (of both kinds) 


| e ° 
‘on paper or in little blank books, and occasionally 


| o 
/make these the lesson of the day. 
| Finally, as to a few details: 

| 1. “Syllabication.” 


The writer has been thor- 
oughly converted to the modern plan (English we 
| believe in its origin) of making a pause only, be- 
tween the syllables, instead of pronouncing them 
separately, and building up the word in the “ house 
that Jack built” style, with which we are’ all 
familiar. 

It seems at first a daring innovation upon time- 


| honored customs, but in the end it will be found, 
‘both to save time, and to aid the child in conceiv- 
ling that mental picture of the word spelled, which 
|is the true secret of correct spelling. 

The saving of time will be better realized if the 
| reader will take any “polysyllabic ” word, and write 
lit down just as it is spelled under either system. 
For example : 

Impracticability—I-m, im, pause ; p-r-a-c, prac, 
pause ; imprac, pause; t-i, ti, pause ; c-a, ca, pause ; 
|impractica, pause ; b-i-l. bil, pause ; impracticabil, 
| pause ; i, pause ; impracticabili, pause ; t-y, ty, pause ; 
| impracticability. 


Or—I-m, pause ; p-r-a-c, pause ; ti, pause; ca, 


pause ; bil, pause ; i, pause ; ty, pause ; impracti- 
| cability. 

The following rules are given in Harrington's 
Manual for the New Bedford schools, a very valu- 
‘able adviser, by the way, for any teacher to procure 
‘as “of the greatest importance.” 
| “First, words when given out to be spelled should 
be pronounced ina natural tone of voice: second, 
‘the ordinary approved pronunciation should not be 
“ar 
|departed from, for the sake of more clearly indi- 
'cating the orthography ; third, no word should ever 
There is a fourth, but in re- 
|gard to it I have presumed to differ, even from so 
high an authority. May I venture to add in place 
jot it—fourth, always have every mis-spelled word 
jreturn after correction, to be spelled correctly. 
| Another matter of detail—and a troublesome one 
—is the examination and correction of written ex- 
It does not do to trust to children’s re- 
porting their own mistakes ; accidental, as well as 
wilful 
demoralizing to the school. 

In England such work is mainly done by mon- 
itors or older scholars: but that system does not 
seem to take root kindly here. 

Slates or papers may be passed till they reach 
hands sufficiently remote from the owners, and then 


ercises. 


omissions will occur, and both are very 
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corrected by the holder, but even this is not quite 
satisfactory; and nothing is as good as their ex- 
amination by the teacher himself. It takes time, 
and adds to his labors ; but it will “ pay.” . 

Is it permitted in conclusion to refer to particular 
aids, and books ? 

The Silicate spelling slates, ruled for forty words, 
are cheap and quiet, and very convenient, and are 
much liked by children ; unless carefully used, how- 
ever, they are not very durable. 

“My first spelling-book,” published by T. R. 
Marvin and Son, Boston, quite an o/d little book, 
has by far the best collection of familiar words, 
grouped according to their meaning, that we have 
ever met with, and has other good points. 

It has been used for several years in a school 
under the supervision of the writer, with very good 
results. 

The subject of Phonic Spelling has been left un- 
touched. The writer has had few opportunities to 
observe its workings, but his impression is that its 
great value is in connection with reading, and es- 
pecially articulation, and that the aid which it gives 
to written, or practical spelling 


dD?) 


is chiefly indirect. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN CON- 
NECTICUT.—No 2. 
BY D, P. CORBIN, HARTFORD, 

It is an unpleasant and thankless task to make 
comparisons unfavorable to one’s own state. But 
the errors in the very prompt and, courteous reply 
to the writer’s article on School Attendance in the 
April number together with the misconception of 
the points issue, shown in the editorial comments, 
seem to require further discussion of Connecticut 
School Attendance. There is, then, very little dif- 
lerence of opinion as to “the proper method of esti- 
mating the average attendance upon the public 
schools,” and not much as to the ertent of such at- 
tendance, 


and well understood item of statistics in Connecticut 
reports, 
= 


lhe question is whether Connecticut is entitled | 
to the preéminence which has been claimed for her | 


in school matters, on the strength of a mew item of 
statistics which is believed to be incorrectly re- 
Ported, and not at all valuable even if true. 
The writer of the article on “School Statistics,” 
for April, by his silence apparently admitted some 
of the most important statements in that upon 


Average attendance is a time-honored | 


School Attendance. They were, that in any fair 


|, comparison of the years ending Aug., 1867, and 


|Aug., 1870, if it was said of the former “ that less 
'than one-half of the children of the State are 


‘found on an average in the public schools, the same 
| might be said, and ought to be said of the latter,” 
that “our children are receiving on an average less 
than, eighty-four dayg of schooling in a year, and 
that the schools were formerly taught twenty to 


| 
| 


thirty more days per year than now.” 

Two other main statements, the: force of which 
he attempted to palliate are, first, that our present 
‘average attendance compared with enumeration, is 
less than in the days of Hon. Henry Barnard, in 
| 1839, or Hon. Seth P. Beers, in 1847; and second, 
that for ten years past it has been on an average, 
fourteen per cent. less than that of Massachusetts. 
| In the first statement, there was no reference to the 
‘report made in 1839, for 1838, but to that made 
in 1840, for 1839. If, however, both reports agree, 
‘in presenting a larger relative attendance than is 
‘secured now, there is greater probability that they 
were right. It is admitted that a portion of his 
'statistics were es/imated upon the basis of others 
actually given. It should, however, be remembered 
‘that he had just assumed office, and was extremely 
“anxious to make suclf an exhibit as would arouse 
ithe people to progress. While we have every 
| reason to believe that such a desire would not 
| swerve him from the most trustworthy statistics, 
|he certainly had no temptation to overstate the 
efficiency of the schools. Z/at temptation comes in 
later, when the lapse of years calls for the results of 
‘labor. 
| There is no doubt, and the writer of “School 
| Statistics” would probably admit, that, from the 
|change in the habits and nativity of our people, 
our public schools do not relatively show so good 
attendance as they did twenty and thirty years ago. 
And yet it does not necessarily mend matters to 
know the cazse of their ill condition. 

As to the second statement of the relative at- 
tendance of Connecticut and Massachusetts, it is 
a complete mistake to say that “the ages of en- 
umeration in Massachusetts,” five to fifteen, “are 
to Massachusetts, of very great advantage for 
purposes of comparison.” If the closing sen- 
tence of the writer's article had been carefully 
read it would have been seen that the per cents 
were upon the same basis. But to be explicit, 
the enumeration of Massachusetts—5 to 15—was 
changed to a basis of 4 to 16, by adding to it 7 + 
of itself, and the enumerations—4 to 16—of 
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each state formed the divisors. The thie average 
attendance of each state was taken for the divi-| 
dends. The only possible advantage would be in| 
favor of Connecticut, where attendance is legally 
encouraged for a longer time than in Massachusetts, 
which relatively increases its dividend and per cent. 
Rev. Mr. Baird’s table, page 106, is indeed encour- 
aging, but the pith of it is*in the last two items. 
It does not signify much to say that by the report of 
1871, 14,000 more children were registered than by 
that of 1867, except we know how many of these 
attended a very few days, or so short a time as to 
be of more disadvantage to others than benefit to 
themselves. That many did so, is evident from the 
fact that the gain per cent. in average Attendance | 
(4:5) is only 3 of that in registration (7). This 
gain of 4;%8; was heartily acknowledged by the wri- 
ter in these words: “The gain of more than one per | 
cent. per year, for the last four years, is encouraging.” 
But this does not justify the wonderful assertion of 
the Report of 1871, that “these figures show that | 
our attendance is approaching the maximum attain- | 
able,” except in the sense that when we get to St. | 
Louis on our way to San Francisco, we are already | 
approaching the end of our journey. 

The chief labor of the article on “Statistics” 
was expended on the comparatively unimportant 
item, “ whole number in schools of all kinds,” (2. ¢., 
the whole number of all ages who are found in some 
school, public, private or academical, for a longer 
or shorter time) and the per cent. deduced from it, 
viz., 95;°4;. This item, with its per cent. of enume- 
ration, first appeared in the tabular statistics, 
reported to the Legislature in 1870. The incorrect- 
ness of the 95,°5 per cent. is conceded by Mr. 
Baird, and he reduces it to 91 per cent., but he denies 
the justice of further deductions, from the whole 
number registered. He. rightly says “that the| 
blanks that are distributed both for town and dis- 
trict reports, require that all the children should 
be accounted for, as either in public school, in 
some other school, or in xo school. An examination 
of the figures reported from the several towns, 
show that in comparatively few of them does the 
number reported, exactly agree with the number 
to be accounted for, but is sometimes greater 
and sometimes less. When it is greater, the ex- 
cess is to be explained in some cases by those 
above or below the ages of enumeration, in others 
by the immigration of families after the enumera- 
tion has been made, and in. others still, by the 
attendance of scholars from the adjoining towns” 
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(and districts he might have added). 


There were accounted for by tl the thapert of 1871: 





In public schools, : : . 110,640 
4 ) . ‘ : 

In other schools, ; . 6,304 

In zo schools, . j . , 11,887 

Total accounted for, ; . . 131,831 

No. to be accounted for, ‘ : 125,407 

Excess over enumeration, ‘ . 6,42 
As to this excess, . r , 3.324 


in public schools are above 16. 
Add at same rate for those in other schools, 280 





Whole number above 16,  . , . 3,604 
Overcount, except those below 4, ; 2 820, 
How many of these are below 4? 

So small a*number that all the later reports have 
omitted it as too insignificant to be noticed. In 
Massachusetts by the last report there were only 
2,714 under five. In New Haven, children are not 


| allowed to attend under five, nor in Hartford under 4 


In most graded schools and growing villages, school 
accomodations are so insufficient that children under 
4are not allowed. In country districts, distances 
are so great that not many children under four years 
old attend school. Massachusetts has a population 
2} times that of Connecticut. Suppose, however, 
that in Connecticut, in both public and _ private 
schools, there areas many under five as in Massa- 
chusetts, viz., 2,714. Suppose further that 820 are 


_ below 4 (an extravagant supposition in the opinion of 


good jndges). There is still an excess in the num- 
ber accounted for over the “ number to be accounted 
for” of 2,000, which is to be explained by the second 
and third reasons quoted above, or in one word RE- 
COUNTING. But this number does not by any means 
equal the whole error from this cause. In the 
writer's own school there have been registered since 
Aug. Ist, 1871, less than 500 different pupils. Of 
these at least 90 have since the same date, been 
registered in other schools. The population is pro- 
bably as stable as any in the city. Suppose that 
through the cities and towns of the state, there is 
only about one third as much recounting and there 
would be over six thousand pupils registered and 
counted twice. It was said “ many of them,’?. ¢, the 
visitors, “correct such error.” It is.not seen why 
they should do so or how they could do it, since the 
blanks furnished each district or teacher, have not 
required teachers or committees to notice other reg- 
istration. This leaves it impossible for acting vis- 
itors to eliminate it, even if required to do so, which 
has not been the case. It would be perfectly easy 








1871: 
10,640 
9,304 
11,887 


31,831 
25,407 


6,424 


3,604 


2,820. 
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ferent teacher, if required, to ask a pupil on enter- 
ing whether he had attended elsewhere since a given 


date, 


have been registered for a day are always included” 


in the whole number registered. Since “the law 
of the State is silent on this point,” 
rule is arbitrary 
week, or “ two weeks rather 
should be the limit prior to which a pupil should not 
be considered registered, the writer in his simplicity | 
has supposed that the only proper answer to the) 


than three or four,” 


“How long must a child attend to be 
that if he has! 
. . | 
if he has been regis- | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


question, 
reckoned as attending?” would be, 
attended he has attended or 


tered he has been registered and is to be reported. 
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and to report to acting visitors all so registered. | and fourteen? 


and since “any|and Gov. 
’’ and it is not easy to see why one| detracted from the just reputation of Secretary 


| cause, 
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deal i in andes tell us what per cent. of mre enter- 
ing school at five, are there at cight, ten, twelve, 
Here lies the backbone of the 


It is not an essential point whether “those who | | argument.” 


Connecticut has been fortunate in having such 
official friends of education as Ex.-Gov. English, 
Jewell. <A single iota should not be 
Northrop, as one of the most efficient laborers in the 
Connecticut has ever had. His labor and 
success in securing the Free School Law, alone en- 
title him to the lasting gratitude of its people. It” 
has been in no spirit of disparagement of their ac- 
knowledged services to education, that the accuracy 
of some of their statements of its condition in Con- 
has been But the 


necticut, called in question. 


Suppose that our legislators or educational author-| writer confesses he does not like to see his native 


ities, “from the natural and praiseworthy desire to 
make a good appearance,” direct that a scholar 
shall not be considered registered except he be 
registered for four weeks. 

The answer to the inquiry, “ Why not include 
2. €., as well | 


collegians ?” first adds to the question - 


as scholars over 16.” The manuscript and proof | 
had that question in relation to pupils who attend 
like Cheshire and Connecticut Literary 
Institution, but the question was struck out of 
ignorance of the fact that a reply| 
to it in a wrong sense, was already in type. But 
the question may now be renewed, “ Why not include 
collegians” as well as pupils 20 years old at Con- 
necticut Literary Institution ? 


academies 


the proof 


If we should, however, concede the accuracy of 





“whole number in schools of all kinds—119,944,” | 
and its per cent. of enumeration, 
nothing of importance 


it really shows | 
There is nothing of the 
same kind in the past with which to compare it ac- 
curately. And it does not show how many of them 
attended long enough to get any good. If we were 
shown, as in St. Louis Reports, how many of them 
attended school from “ 1 day to 20 days,” 20 to 40 
and so on, or as in Cincinnati, how many attended 
“less than two months.” 
item would be 


“less than four,” etc.; the 
valuable. 

The Massachusetts Teacher for May, hit another 
nail in saying, “ The point with us is, not that 96 per 
cent. or 99 per cent. of the children of the State are 
at some period of their lives enrolled for a day o1 
more upon the school registers of the State; but 
that so large a percentage of them are growing up 
without that culture and breadth essential to the 





correct performance of the responsible duties of, 
Cc > 
itizens of the republic. Will our educators who 


State settle down intoa Chinese self-complacency 
founded on incorrect statistics, while we are far be- 
‘hind o:her states in the race of education. 
| hoped also to contribute his mite towards preparing 
‘the way for a dispassionate consideration of the need 


He has 


lof a wise system of compulsory education. 


Younq ‘JEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


—_—-_@-——— 


UNCLE JOIHIN’S ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON, 


” exclamed Willie Brown one eve- 
ning, after a long -period of silent study. “TI shall 
Please, Mary, will you 


“ Botheration ! 


never understand this rule. 


| . . ” 
}explain this ? 


“What is the difficulty?” asked Mary, laying 


| down her sewing. 


“T can’t see what this rule means,” said bab wre 
“and the more I study it the more it puzzles me.’ 

“Let me see,” said Mary. “ What does the rule 
say ?” 

“ Reduce the fractions toa common denomination, 


add the numerators, and place the sum over the com- 


mon denominator. That's what it says; but what 
does it mean ?” 

“The hard words bother you, do they?” inter- 
rupted Uncle John, looking up from the paper he 
was reading. 

“Indeed, they do,” replied Willie. “I wish the 
bookmakers would just use plain English. Then 
there might be some chance of getting at their 


meaning.” 
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“So I used to say when I was a little boy like | merchant says when he wants his entry clerk to 
| se ° e ; 
you,” said Uncle John, “and I said so a good deal | call off an account to see if the items are correct. 


oftener when I tried to teach ; but I suppose they] Read what you have written.” 


will keep using their incomprehensible jargon tothe| Willie read ; 25 soldiers, 23 horses, 3 wagons, 
end of the chapter.” | 1 cannon, 6 marbles.” 
Willie did’nt havg a very clear idea of what “in-| “ Add them up,” said Uncle John. 


comprehensible jargon” might mean; but he said} “ Why, Uncle!” exclaimed Mary. He can't add 
the words over to himself with great satisfaction. | them.” 

It was a comfort to have the book-makers paid back| “ Why not?” asked Uncle John. 
in their own coin. “Because they are all different, and only like 


“T don’t wonder Willie’s puzzled,” said Mary ;| numbers can be added,” said Mary. 





e . . . . | ‘ = “ - ~ 9 4 ” 
“Fractions are so unlike everything he has had} “How many can you count, Johnnie?” asked 


before.” | Uncle John, apparently without noticing Mary's 


“ Not so unlike, as you think,” said Uncle John, | reply. 
putting by his paper. “ Johnnie!” | “I can count a hundred easy,” said Johnnie 
Johnnie came running up with a wooden cannon | proudly, beginning to recite ove, five, three, and so 


in one hand, and a handful of marbles in the other. | on, as fast as he could make his toungue go. 


“What are you doing over there in the corner?”| “ Never mind that,” said Uncle John ; “count 
“ Playing war,” Johnnie answered. “I just made| your toys.” 


a splendid shot—killed two soldiers, the captain| . Johnnie could'nt count so fast now, and he got 
and his horse, and smashed a wagon, all at once?” | mixed up two or three times ; but by puting each 
Jébnnie had studied the war pictutes in //arfer's| piece in the box as he counted it, he finally reached 
Weekly and Every Saturday till he felt like a Brig-| the last and said, “ Fifty-eight.” 

| “Ts that right?” asked Uncle John. 

| “That's what the figures come to,” said Willie. 


adier-general ; and when he woke up that morning 
and found the box of toy soldiers his Uncle John 
bought him the night before, he fairly went crazy| “ Fifty-eight what ?” 
over them. He had killed them over and over all| “ Soldiers, horses, wagons—” 

| “But what do you call them all together?” in- 


day long ; and at night was just as delighted with | 
; - , . | ‘ 
a “splendid shot” as he was in the morning. ig we Uncle John. 


“How many soldiers have you?” Uncle John} “ My playthings,” answered Johnnie. 


asked. “Then the answer to your sum is 58 playthings, 
Johnnie could'nt tell; but ke said he would count | isn’t it, Willie?” 
them. “It seems so,” said Willie, doubtfully. 


“Fetch them all here,” said Uncle John. “Count} “I don't think it is so,” said Mary decidedly. 
the men first, and Willie will put the number on|“I was always told that unlike numbers couldnt 
be added.” 


“Which is true and not true at the same time, 


his slate.” 
“Tlow many men?” 
“Twelve men-soldiers, and twelve horse-soldiers, | said Uncle John. 
and the Captain,” said Johnnie. | “But let us try another sum. Willie led me 
Willie wrote down fiventy-five Soldiers. | out to the barn-yard this morning to see the pets, 
“ How many horses ?” | and a nice lot of them he has too. Suppose we 
“Twelve for the soldiers ; six for the wagons ;| take account of your stock, as the storekeepers say, 
four for the cannon, and one for the Captain,” said| Willie. I will keep the book. How many chickens 





| have you?” 
“Fifteen Brahams, and ten Spanish Blacks.’ 
|“ And turkeys?” “Twelve.” “ And geese?” “Sev 
“Three wagons, one cannon, and six marbles ;/en.” “And ducks?” “Five.” “And Guinea 
the marbles are for cannon-balls,” said Johnnie. jhens?” “ Eleven.” “ Anything else?” “ There's 
When Willie had finished writing, Uncle John| the old pea-cock and the two pea-hens,” said Willie 
said “Check.” “Tfow many in all?” Willie added the figures 
“What?” said Willie. Uncle John had set down, 15 and 10 and 12 and7 
Uncle John laughed, “I forgot,” said he, “that|and § and 11 and 3, and said sixty-three. 
you are not a business man yet. That is what a| “ Sixty-three what ?” 


Johnnie, slowly counting them. 
Willie wrote down ‘wenty-three horses. 
“ Anything else?” asked Uncle John. 
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« Hens‘and turkeys and geese and—” 

“No, no,” said Uncle John ; “ what do you call 
them altogether ?” 

“My live-stock,” said Willie, laughing. 

“ But ‘live-stock’ isn’t very definite,” 
John, “Tsn’t there some other word ? 
fowls be better ?” 

- «That's what my 
said Willie ; “ domestic fowls.” 

“But you have some pigeons also, haven't you !” 


said Uncle 


Young Farmer calls them,” 


“ Ves, sixteen.” 

“ Suppose we add them in.” 

“Why, Uncle John!” exclaimed Mary. “You're 
Adding turkeys and geese and 
You might as well add 


making fun of us. 
pigeons and guinea hens ! 
in the guinea pigs /” 
“Very true, Mary ; so we 
done with the pigeons,” 


will when we have 
said Uncle John, gravely. 


Wouldn't | 





'by sorting them. 


| Spys, and four Pippins,” 





“ Sixty-three domestic fowls you say, and sixteen | 
How many does that make ?” | 
said Willie ; “ but we can’t call | 


pigeons. 

“ Seventy-nine,” 
these domestic fowls any longer.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Uncle John ; but we can call | 
them simply fowls, or dz7ds, if you prefer.” 

“Then you might add in the tame crow and the 
Said Mary, jokingly, thinking that Uncle 
John was just getting Willie 
children say at school. 
said Uncle John. “ With the per- 
mission of masters Jim Crow and Robert o'Lincoln, 
we will add them in and so have eighty-one. 


bobolink,” 
“on a string” as the 


“Certainly,” 
“And how about the guinea-pigs ?” 


“And the rabbits ?” 
thought there was some fun going on. 


said Mary. 
said Johnnie, who somehow 
‘How many guinea-pigs have you?” asked Un- 
cle John. 

“Four,” said Willie. 
“And rabbits ?” 
“Fifteen. I had twenty, but five of them died,” 
Willie answered, “or else a weasel killed them.” 

“Fifteen and four and eighty-one make how 
many ?” 

“One hundred.” 

“One hundred what ?” 

“Birds?” 

“No; guinea-pigs are not birds,” 

“ What may we call them, 
John, turning to Mary. 

“Rabbits and guinea- pigs are animals, and so are | 

birds, I suppose,” said Mary. “You might call 
them all animals, 100 animals; but that’s the fun- 
hiest addition J ever heard of !” 


“ yj ° . . . ” = ° 
Willie asked me out to see his pets,” said Uncle 


asked Uncle John. 


said Willie. 


then ?” said Uncle 
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John ; 


Just at that moment Mrs. Brown came into the 
sitting-room bringing a basket of nice 
“In good season,” said Uncle John. 
a double use for them at this moment. 
before pleasure ! 


“ may be that sounds etnae she animals.” 


apples. 
“We have 

Business 
We will make them help us in 
our arithmetic before we eat them.” 

“With Mrs. Brown's permission, we will begin 
You count the Spitzenbergs, 
Mary ; Willie, the Greenings ; Johnnie, the Bald- 
wins, and I will take the rest.” 

(All count.) 

“T have 

“T have 

“T have eight Baldwins, 

“And I have 


fourteen Spitzenbergs,” said Mary. 
said Willie. 

” said Johnnie. 
Russetts, twelve 
said Uncle John. 
“ How many have we in all?” 

said Willie, who had, written the 


ten Greenings, 


five Northern 


“ Fifty-three,” 
number on his slate. 

“ Fifty-three what ? 

“ No,” said Mary ; “fifty-three apples.” 

“ You understand then,” said Uncle John, “ that 
when we count them altogether, or add them, which 


Baldwins ?” 


> to drop the special names 
Now suppose there were 


is the same thing, we have 
and use a common name. 
half a dozen pears and as many oranges in the 
basket, could we add them then ?” 

“T shouldn't have.said so a moment ago,” said 
Mary ; “for I was always taught that apples and 
oranges and such unlike things could not be added. 
But now I am inclined to think they can, provided 
you can find any common name for them, and so 
make the numbers really “ke numbers.” 

“Just so,” said Uncle John, “F ifty-three 
and six pears, and six oranges make, not sixty-five 
apples, or oranges, or pears, but sixty-five fruiis. 
The expression is a little awkward, but it will an- 


apples 


swer for our present purposé.” 

“ Now, Willie, do you think you know when un- 
like numbers can be added ?” 

“T think so,” said Willie, as soon as he had swal- 
lowed a mouthful of the apple he was then eating 
“They can always be added when you can give 
them a common name.” 

Here the clock announced Willie’s bed-time ; and 
as to-morrow would be Saturday with no school, it 
was thought best t6 finish the lesson the next eve- 
ning. But before Willie said “Good night,” Uncle 
John remarked : “Think over what you have learn- 
ed; and remember that when the arithmetic makers 
say reduce, they mean simply change, and denomina- 
tion is only a hard word for name.—Christian Union, 
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WHERE ARE VOWEL AND CONSONANT 
SOUNDS MADE? 


BY PROF. E. M. MOORE, M.D., ROCHESTER, N. -Y. 





The function of voice has always been a theme of in- 
terest to a wider circle of men than physicians. The} 
most profound students of language, those who push | 
their inquiries into the phonetic forms of the dim past, | 
seeking to unravel the net of history in the twilight of | 
the race, are perhaps more interested than any other | 
class, except the pure physiologist. The students of 
Sanskrit have brought forward elaborate and excellent 
treatises upon phonation, written more than three thou 
sand years ago, pushing the inquiry as far and as accur- | 
ately as mere observation could go. Since the discov- | 
ery of the laryngoscope the whole subject has undergone 
and is now undergoing a complete revision by the pric 
tice of auto-laryngoscopy, and we shal! undoubtedly have 
the whole topic vastly advanced. Indeed it may be so 
far as to enable us successfully to initiate an inquiry into 
an anatomical explanation of certain phonetic laws which 
some profound German scholars have propounded, and 
also lead to the discovery of others. ‘These men look to 
the physiologists, in hopes that a law of anatomical and 
physiological relation to sounds may be discovered, upon 
which to rest asolid foundation for the expansion of eth 
nology and comparative philology. 

The unanimity of opinion among physiologists, who 
have given their attention to the function to the larynx 
in the production of the voice, has led me to note two 
cases of striking interest, and so conclusive in their char- 
acter that I think they will be regarded as an offset to 
the experiments and observations that have heretofore 
been made, and upon which opinion has rested. They | 
have the merit of substituting fact for inference, and, in- | 
deed, fact bearing the potency of an experimentum cru 
cis. In order, however, to the full understanding of the 
question, I will take Carpenter as the authority for the | 
standard opinions, and recite his view on the subject at 


the point I propose to elucidate. | 


The doctrine of the reed-sound in the production of | 
the laryngeal voice, it seems to me, is firmly settled and | 
universally admitted ; the proof resting not only upon | 
the form of the organ, but on the production of sound | 
from the artificial larynx. Here at the vocal chords, the | 
body of sound known as the sonant voice, in contradis 
tinction to the whisper, is undoubtedly made. But the | 
especial point to which this paper is directed is not this, 
but to the correction of opinion with reference to the pro- 
duction of vowel-sounds. These are asseverated to re- | 
sult from the passage of air along the mouth, and to be | 
the effect of its modification, including of course, the! 
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pharynx and nose as factors. In proof of this | quote 
Carpenter. 

“The vowel-sounds are continuous tone modified by 
the form of the aperture through which they pass out ; 
while in sounding consonants the breath suffers a more 
or less complete interruption in its passage through parts 
anterior to the larynx. Hence thé really simple vowel. 
sounds are capable of prolongation during any time that 
breath can sustainthem. ‘This is not the case, however, 


| with the real diphthongal sounds (of which it will presently 


appear that the English 7 is one), whilst it is true of some 
consonants. It seems to have been forgotten by many 
who have written on this subject, that the laryngeal voice 
is not essential to the formation of either vowels or conso- 
nants ; for all may be sounded in a whisper. It is evi- 
dent, -therefore, that the larynx is not primarily con- 
cerned in their production, and this has been fully estab- 
lished.” 

Again he says: “That the vowel sounds are pro- 
duced by simple modifications in the form of the exter- 


nal passages is easily proved, both by observation and 


imitative experiment. When the mouth is opened wide, 


| the tongue depressed, and the velum palati elevated, so 


as to give the freest possible exit to the voice, the vowel 


|@in its broadest form (a/) is sounded. On the other 


hand, if the oral aperture be contracted, the tongue be- 
ing still depressed, the sound oo, the continental «a is 
produced. If attention be paid to the staté of the buc- 
cal cavity during the pronunciation of the different 
vowel-sounds, it will be found to undergo a great vari- 
ety of modifications, arising from varieties of position of 
the tongue, the cheeks, the lips, and the velum palati. 
The position of the tongue is, indeed, one of the pri- 
mary conditions of the variation of the sounds, for it 
may be easily ascertained that, by peculiar inflections of 
this organ, a great diversity of vowel-sounds may be 
produced ; the other parts remaining the same. Still 
there is a certain position of all the parts which is most 
favorable to the formation of each of these sounds ; but 


this could not be expressed without a lengthened de 


scription. The following table, slightly altered from 
that of Kempclen, expresses the relative dimensions of 
the duccal cavity and of the oral orifice, for some of the prit- 


cipal of these—the number 5 expressing the largest 
| size, and the others in like proportion :— 


Size of 


Vowel sounds. Oral opening. Buccal cavity. 


2. CS. «waded 5 2 
a - NAMC, «2 2- se eee ~ 4 : 
‘ © a6 ae os. I 
eo eo oe oe 2 + 
00 ae ee ere I ) 


“These are the sounds of the five vowels, a, ¢, 4% 
in most continental languages ; and it cannot but be 
admitted that the arrangement is a much more natural 
one than that of our own vowel-series.” Having made ths 
quotation, I proceed at once to give the first case, beat 
ing directly on this point :— 
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Edward Larkin, zt. 56, born in ery April 14, 
1871 attempted suicide with a razor. A cut was made 
immediately above the thyroid cartilage, extending an 
inch each side of the median line horizontally, and 
shaving off the epiglottis at its base. The muscles be- 
low and above, by their tonic power, soon made an oval 
opening, two inches by 7 of an inch. Swallowing be- 
came impossible. On the fourth day he was brought to 
St. Mary’s hospital, having taken no food. No attempt 
was made to bring the edges together, trusting to the 
granulating process. A tube, introduced through the 
opening into the csophagus, conveyed food to the 
stomach. ‘This process was continued for about five 
weeks, when swallowing became possible, although the 
opening, which had become nearly circular, was about 
half an inch in diameter. At the present time (June 
10, 1871) he swallows solid food, but part of the liquid 
food will run out of the opening. 


able to talk by bending his head forward and tempo- | 


rarily closing the opening. When the head was thrown 
back, he immediately lost this power. 

The experiment of enunciation of the alphabetical 
sounds, with the head thrown back, was made with the 
vowels first. The four sounds of a as in ad/, arm, age, 
at, were at once distinctly rendered. , next attempted, 
always resulted in a as in age. (This, I think, must be 
put to the account of the Hibernian larynx.) 

/ is a dipthong, and was clearly rendered. 

O, both long and short, was well brought out as in 
note and not, The short «as in cu, and represented 
by nearly all the other vowels, was also well pronounced. 

Yas /. 

The dipthongs were more difficult, and some could 
not be uttered ; ow as in our was pretty well pronounced ; 
wv, a pure vowel, was uniformly rendered as a in sole. 

Oi, as in noise, could scarcely be distinguished. 

The alphabet, taken in order, resulted in the enunci- 
ation of the vowel element. ‘Thus our letter B was 
pronounced a, as also C and D. 
no consonant uttered. The breathing, which is repre- 
sented by the letter 47, was perfectly rendered. It was 
clear and smooth, and when joined to a vowel was 
spoken loudly and clearly. ‘Thus, Ha and other sounds 
of a, Hi and Ho, also Hu short, were pronounced with 
ease. A’ and G are considered guttural aspirates. Any 
attempt to produce them resulted in the pure aspirate. 

These experiments were repeated on two different 
occasions, a few days apart, and with the same results. 
But on the second trial it was suggested that some air 
might pass into the mouth, and a curtain of buckskin 
Was fitted to the upper part of the aperture, thus cut- 
ting off all the air that might reach the mouth. The 
result was the same. 

As regards the finish of the tones called vowels, there 
was clearly a defect. This might be due to the thick- 
ening of the mucous membrane, incident to the inflam- 
mation in its immediate neighborhood—a good and 
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At any time he was 


There was absolutely |, 





pe sufficient cause. Or it might be explained by the 
absence of the modification by the mouth, tongue, and 
other parts, which have been supposed to create the 
sounds, but which, as is here shown, can only polish 
and complete what has been begun. But a little prac- 
tice will enable one to hold the parts above the larynx 
perfectly quiet, and still produce the vowel-sound. This 
case is so pathognomonic, if I can apply such a term, 
that it must reverse and settle opinion upon the seat of 
certain vowel-sounds. 

The number of sounds that Lathie was enabled to 
enumerate was limited ; but I will now cite another case 
that, from its peculiar character, supplements the one 
just detailed, and by its results confirms the belief that 
Larkin’s ability to enunciate as described would exist 
in all others, thus placing the seat of such vocalization 
as normal in all. 

During the year 1856 I was called into Orleans Co., 
to see Edward Matthews, who was suffering from urgent 
dyspneea. I arrived at his house in the night, and at 
once opened the crico-thyroid space. The relief was 
sufficient, and I did not see him again for a long time. 
Two years after, as I am informed, a piece of bone was 
removed from the opening, which had been kept free by 
atube. ‘This seemed to be lodged in the larynx some- 
where, but the statement is too indefinite to be thor- 
oughly understood. Nevertheless, there was a great 
abatement of unpleasant symptoms from soreness and 
dyspneea. But slowly and gradually the glottis became 
closed, and for more than ten years a cicatrix has cut 
off the air from the trachea into the mouth, the close- 
ure being at the base of the larynx and absolute, not the 
least air passing through. Mr. Matthews, who is now 
forty-four years of age, is a man of intelligence, and has 
made great and constant efforts to enunciate clearly, and 
has improved much of later years. Of course, every 
sound is a whisper, and also short, for the air is driven 
by the buccinators and the muscles of the tongue and 
the supply of air is small From this man we would ex- 
pect to hear the consonants, if he could speak at all, 
and this is essentially true. 

R and Z he cannot pronounce, as they require a con- 
tinuous tone, and are interested in a quiescent state of 
the buccinators, which are the chief means of forcing 
the air out. But even these sounds can be faintly traced 
in combination with others, in the construction of a word. 
The pure breathing represented by the letter 47 cannot 
be made at all, or in any combination. The single 
vowel-sounds of a, as in arm, at all, age, cannot be ren- 
dered at all. A blowing sound was the result of the 
effort, and when the finger was placed over the aper- 
ture in the trachea there was absolute silence. The 
cerebral command was obviously to the larynx. O was 
also silent, or resulting in 00,as in ooze. J, as in isle, 
was also silent, when the aperature was closed, ora 
mere blowing sound if opened. JZ, clearly enunciated, 





and this vowel is made in the front part of the mouth, 
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by,throwing the tip of the tongue against the lower in- 


cisors and curling it upwards. While fixed, the continu- 
ous tone £ results. 

The nameless vowel represented by w# as in auf, é as in | 
err, i as in sir, and 0 as in honor, sometimes styled the 
urvocal, could not be uttered except in connection with 
consonants. 

Short o as in wot, short ¢ asin we/, short 7 as in xz, 
could be rendered in conjunction with consonants, but, | 
with the exception of short ¢ could not be rendered in- 
dividually. ‘The diphthongs were much more success- 
fully pronounced than by Larkin. ; 

Thus the soft «as in gratitude isa diphthong com- 
posed of eu (00) and was rendered beautifully. 


Oo is really a very pure vowel, perhaps the most of| 


any, if we except ¢, but it is not so placed in our cata- 
logues, and I can hardly understand why, unless it hap- 
pens to be represented by a double character. 
made at the lips exclusively, as in ooze, and was ren- 
dered with great perfection. 

Oi as in noise, and ou as in our, both failed. 

As might be expected, the consonants are generally 
pronounced, most of them individually, but some only 
in connection with vowels. 

B, C, D, F, G, K, P, T, X, Z, and V, pronounced as 
words, and pure. But H not at all. 
when combined with ¢ long. 

M and N in connection with vowels only. 

The consonants, P and T, made in the front part of 
the mouth, were more easily managed than the others. 
Accordingly the vowels within his capacity were sure to 
be brought out best between them. Thus: Pet, pit, 
pot, put, pretty well ; peet, admirably ; pout, not at all ; 
peut, beautifully ; Pat, as put or fot; pate, not at all, or 
as feet ; th, as in thing and with, well ; ch, as in church, 
and sh, as in shall, well ; nt, as in sen#, well. 

The conclusions that I arrive at from these two strik- 
ing cases are these :— 

ist. That the larynx is not only the generator of voice 
(so called), but the actual seat of vocalization for the 
vowels a, in all its forms, 7 long, a long, and the pure 
aspirate. Also the short vowels, which are also explo- 
sive, as Zin sit, o in mo/, and the nameless one or urvocal. 

2d. That these sounds receive a finish in the pharynx, 
nose, and mouth ; with the exception of the pure breath- 
ing and the short vowels. 

3d. The consonants are all made above the larynx. 


4th. The vowel ¢ long is made purely in the front 
part of the mouth, also the vowel oo. and the diphthong 
eu which is composed of these two elements. 

5th. The short vowels (¢ in me?) (i in sit) (u in nut) (o 
in xot) can be made in the front part of the mouth. 

6th. The urvocal can probably be made in-several 
places from the larynx to the front of the mouth. 

These propositions ‘are nearly all mere statements of 
facts, but some are inferences. 

The observations on Edward Larkin were made in 
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the presence of my colleagues, Drs. Casey and Carroll, 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, and also of Prof. Lattimore of 
the Rochester University. They were repeated on two 
occasions, a few days apart, but became after a short 
time impossible from closure. 

Those on Mr. Matthews have been repeated on three 
occasions, within the last three months: on one in the 
presence of my colleagues in the Buffalo Medical Col. 
lege and several physicians and students of medicine, 
and on another, in the presence of Prof. Mixer of the 
Rochester University, and Prof. Palmer of the Normal 
School at Brockport—two gentlemen whose interest in 
the case arose from the fact that they were the teachers 
of languages in their respective institutions. Doubtful 
sounds have been carefully excluded, and I feel sure 
that no observations have been retained which are not 
clear and decided beyond cavil.—AMedical Record. 


oor 
THE STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 








The Stevens Institute of Technology owes its founda- 
tion to the late Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New 
| Jersey, who left a block of ground 200 by 425 feet, and 
|a sum of money amounting (with accrued interest) to 
about $750,000, for the establishment of an “ Institution 
of Learning.” 

In view of the well known interest which Mr. Stevens 
had always manifested in the subject of Mechanical En- 
gineering, and the importance to the country at large of 
a school where thorough instruction in this department 
|might be supplied, the trustees of this bequest, Mrs. 
| Edwin A. Stevens, Rev. S. B. Dod, and Mr. W. W. 
Shippen, concluded to make the “ Institution of Learn- 
ing” specifically a school of Mechanical Engineering. 
With this view a faculty was appointed consisting of the 
following gentlemen : 

Henry Morton, Ph. D., President ; Alfred M. Mayer, 
Ph. D., Professor of Physics ; Robert H. Thurston, C. 
E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, late of the 
U. S. Naval Engineers ; Lieutenant-Col. H. A. Hascall, 
Professor of Mathematics ; C. W. MacCord, A. M., 
Professor of Mechanical Drawing; Albert R. Leeds, 
A. M., Professor of Chemistry ; Charles F. Kreeh, A. M., 
Professor of Languages; Rev. Edward Wall, A. M., 
Professor of Belles-Lettres ; and the following plan as 
to a course of instruction which would fit young men of 
ability for leading positions in the profession of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, was laid out : 

1. Jn Mathematics, to afford a thorough training in 
the elementary and advanced branches of this subject 
so far as these are useful means of investigation and 
work. 

2. In the French and German Languages, as these 
are of incalculable value to the engineer and man of 
science as the vehicles of a vast amount of new informa: 
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tion in his special subjects, and also as affording that 
kind of mental culture which mathematical and physical 
science, if followed exclusively, would fail to supply. 

3. Jn Belles-Lettres, as furnishing the means of culti- 
vating literary taste, and a facility in the use of 
language, both in speaking and writing, which are as 
desirable in the engineer and man of science as in the 
classical student. 

. In Chemistry and Metallurgy, so as to make the | 
wahins acquainted with the methods and details of anal- 
ysis, the reduction and working of the useful metals, and 
the chemical relations which influence their modes of} 
application jn engineering construction. 


5. Jn Physics, by a thorough practical course of in-| 


struction in Physical Laboratories, in which the students 
will be guided by the Professor of Physics, in experi- 


mental researches as to the laws of nature bearing upon 


the subjects of their special study, not only impressing 
these facts and laws in the most effective manner, but 
also affording a training in methods of investigation, 
which will prove invaluable for the mastery of the new 
and varied problems of actual work. 


6. In Mechanical Drawing, which is well defined as | 
the Language of Engineering, and of infinite service as | 


an aid to accuracy and precision in the embodiment 
of ideas. 

7. In Mechanical Engineering, as a special subject, 
holding of course a most prominent place, and involving 


a thorough treatment of the theory aud practice of con- | 
struction, in all its relations to the engineering science | 


of the present day. 


To carry out such a course of instruction, a building | 


provided with extensive laboratories, workshops and other 
appliances, and also very extensive collections of machi- 
ery, models, and apparatus was required ; and, according- 
ly, the building which we shall now describe, was erected 
and equipped in a manner corresponding with the re 
quirements of the course. 

THE BUILDING. 

The front of the building, facing south, is seen in Plate 
I; the rear, from the entrance to Castle Point, (the late 
residence of Mr. Stevens,) is shown in Plate II. The 
entire length of front is 180 feet, depth of main building, 
44 feet. The depth of the West wing is 60 feet, and 
its width ‘s 30 feet, while the depth.of the centre wing 
or Lecture Hall is 80 feet, and its breadth 50 feet. 

The main building and West wing have three stories 
and a basement, while the Lecture Hall has but a single 
floor. Including halls and stairways, the aggregate floor | 
space is a little, (one-fifteenth) short of one acre. 


——__—_—~e om - —__ -___ » 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The following in reference to the early history of 
the University of Virginia is taken from a long article 
in the May number of Harper's. The article was writ- 





$e 


| ten by Prof Schele De Sok Professor of Modern Lan. 
_ guages in the University under the title “ Mr. Jefferson’s 
| Pet.” After giving a long and minute account of the 
| circumstances of the origin of the institution, and Mr. 
|Jefferson’s share therein, the article continues as fol- 
| lows : 

Each of the professor’s houses, which he (Mr. Jeff. 
| erson) preferred calling pavilions, was adorned with a 
Grecian portico, in which he exhibited to his admiring 
| country men models of all orders, and forever brought 
| before the eyes of the students the finest specimens of 
| classic architecture. Skilled sculptors and able carvers 
| were by him imported from Italy for the special purpose 
of copying in costly marble the best models, and he 
himself watched over their faithful execution to the 
smallest detail. Descendants of these Italians still live 
in the neighborhood, and look with just pride at the 
‘excellent work with which their fathers adorned 
the noble structures. Mr. Jefferson, however, soon 
‘found out that the same work could be done more 
cheaply in Italy, and thereafter sent his orders across, 
| and received the finished capitals and pediments from 
abroad. 

Thus house after house arose on two sides of the 
handsome lawn, sloping in three terraces toward the 
‘open side, which faces the south, while the ten pavilions 
intended for the professors were connected by long, pil- 
lared arcades, which furnished covered access to all the 
houses, and at the same time screened the dormitories 


| te ‘ 
I'wo parallel ranges of sin- 


occupied by the students. 
,ilar rooms, each occupied by two tenants, ran to the 
east and west of the lawn at a lower level, and the inter- 
| vening space, intersected by carriage-ways, furnished 
the necessary yards and gardens. ‘The upper side of 
‘the long quadrangle was subsequently inclosed by a 
large rotunda, built after the model of the Pantheon at 
| Rome, though reduced to one third of its size, and de- 
prived of its lofty columns, except in front. 
The buildings being erected, the next step was to se- 
cure a faculty and Mr. Jefferson's efforts in this direc- 
tion are thus described : 


Before deciding this grave question of the future of 
the faculty, he took pains to inform himself thoroughly 
on the subject, studying the history of German univer- 
sities as well as of Oxford and Cambridge, and induc 
ing his old friend and frequent visitor, Mr. Dupont de 
Nemours—high authority on such subjects—to write an 
mid on the best scheme of colleges for the United 
States. When he proceeded, with all this light before 
| him, to look around for able professors, he soon found 
that the most capable men in this country were already 
engaged, as such talents and ability as he required were 
then by no means redundant. To entice them from 


other institutions would have been invidious, and 
: (0 








unwarrantable as to expose him to severe censure; 
take inferior men would have disappointed public ex- 
pectation, and was contrary to all his hopes and aspira 
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tions. He had to turn to Europe, therefore, and fortu- 
nately was able, through a well-chosen agent, in 1824, 
to engage a number of well-qualified professors, among 
whom there was not an obscure man, nor one whose 
private character and general religious principles were 
not such as to bear the closest scrutiny. The names of 
Charles Bonnycastle, well known in science, and of 
Robley Dunglison, pre-eminent in the annals of medi- 
cine, have a good sound wherever they are heard, while 
Thomas Hewitt Key, and George Long, earned no small 
fame in Virginia, and even more, subsequently, in Eng- 
land, to which they returned, and where the latter still 
stands foremost enjoying the highest reputation for ripe 
scholarship and rare critical powers. John P. Emmett,a 
nephew ot the great Emmett, was chosen for the chair 
of chemistry, and an accomplished German for that of 
modern languages—for long years the only chair of its 
kind in any American college of high standing. Only 
the two professorships of law and moral philosophy 
Mr. Jefferson, with his usual tact and intuitive justness 
of perception, determined to bestow, at all hazards, 
upon natives, as the subjects here to be taught ought to 
be national in the highest sense of the word. He even 
suggested that the text-books to be used by the pro- 
fessor of law should be prescribed, so that “ orthodox 
political principles” might be taught, and “the vestal 
flame of republicanism” be kept alive The Hon. George 
Tucker, a native of Bermuda, but long a resident and a) 
that time a representative in Congress from Virginia, was 
chosen for the chair of moral philosophy,and soon justified 
Mr. Jefferson’s choice by his success asa teacher and the 
fame he acquired by his literary works. Another Virgin- 
ian, John ‘Taylor Lomax, was subsequently appointed 
professor of law. ' 

The University was opened on the seventh of March 
1825, and Mr. Jefferson’s attention was now turned to 
its government. His plans and success are depicted as 
follows : 

He was specially interested now in framing a code of 
laws for the government of the young men, and tried, 
unsuccessfully as it proved, to ingraft upon this code 
some of his own peculiar political doctrines. Thus he 
rejected at once all idea of punishment. No slavish 
fear, he said, no dread of disgrace, ought ever to be the 
motive of a young man’s actions. He proposed to 
govern them solely by appeals to their patriotism and 
honor, and framed his laws accordingly. ‘The students 
themselves were to form a part of their government, 
and to establish a court for the trial of minor offenses 
and the infliction of punishment on delinquent fellow- 
students. Unfortunately the youth of the land were 
hot yet prepared to be governed by appeals to “ their 
reason, their hopes, and their generous feelings,” as the 
illustrious founder had hoped in his ardent admiration 
of ideal republicanism. Offenses were committed, and, 
being allowed to pass unpunished, led to graver dis- 
orders, till, passing from step to step, they reached a 








point of excess which could no longer be tolerated. 
When at length the professors interfered, forbearance 
having become impossible, the students fancied their 
rights were violated, and declared open resistance. 

On the very night on which the Board of Visitors 
had assembled at Monticello to prepare business for 
their annual meeting at the university, these disorders 
culminated in open rebellion. Mr. Jefferson’s mortifi- 
cation was intense. He felt that public confidence 
would be shaken, and the growth of the institution 
would be checked ; but he was specially grieved by this 
evidence of the erroneousness of his favorite idea of 
self-government. With sorrow in his heart, and grief 
mingled with indignation in his features, he accompanied 
his distinguished guests the next morning to the uni- 
versity, summoned the students to their presence, and 
then addressed them in forcible terms, representing to 
them the heinousness of their offense, and appealing in 
touching, tender terms to their better feelings and their 
sense of honor. Mr. Madison and others followed his 
example, and so impressive were the words of these 
venerable men that the ringleaders came forward, one 
by one, confessing their guilt. Mr. Jefferson witnessed 
the affecting scene with silent sorrow ; but when a near 
kinsman of his appeared, and thus proved to him that 
the efforts of the last ten years of his life had been 
foiled, and all his bright hopes of what he would do for 
his native land had been destroyed by one of his own 
blood, his self control gave way, and he indulged, for 
once, in words of burning indignation and violent re- 
proach. ‘The principal rioters were expelled, and 
among them his guilty kinsman, and others more lightly 
punished ; but from that day a stricter code of laws 
was introduced. Even now, however, the government 
of the university was strictly based upon the moral 
sense of the students, and every effort made to cultivate 
truth and uprightness among them. To this day this is 
the leading principle—no marks of merit and demerit 
are given, no fines imposed, no threats held over the 
young men. ‘Iheir word is taken without questioning, 
and a falsehood punished so instantly and so severely 
by their own condemnation that no attempt to obtain 
honors or to avoid punishment by prevarication has 
been made for nearly a generation! Another principle 
inculcated by Mr. Jefferson has largely contributed to. 
this happy result—that the government of a great insti- 
tution depends largely on the friendly social relations 
between students and professors. Hence he placed the 
former, in their dormitories, close to the door of their 
teachers, counting upon the happy effects of daily in- 
tercourse, and foreseeing that the mutual kindly sym- 
pathy thus created could not fail to become an im- 
portant aid in educating the moral faculties as well as 
in cultivating the understanding. This custom also has 
ever since been kept up: the professors are at all times 
accessible to the students, and perfect confidence and 
mutual sympathy bind them to each other. 
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EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


The subject of education in Ireland is one which 
presents a singular history, and one which although 
rigorously agitated, seems far from solution even at the 
present time. The subject has gone through various 
phases, has caused bitter opposition and strifes, and 
more than once has been the object of preéminent in- 
terest in the British Parliament. The contest has been 
marked by great injustice to the Catholics, by a tardy 
and meagre concession of rights to them, and finally by 
a demand on their part for much more than it seems 
consistent with the civilization of the age to grant. 
The whole contest is an important phase of that mo- 
mentous question, whether the government should sup- 
port denominational schools, on the one hand, or, on 
the other, should give its aid only to secular ones. 

In view of these circumstances it may not be amiss 
to endeavor to throw some light upon the present con- 
dition of the problem. And in order to do this it is 
necessary to say that fora long time previously and up 
to the beginning of the present century no Roman 
Catholic could teach a school and no Roman Catholic 
children could receive any education except in schools 
taught by Protestants. Even up to 1830, the principal 
public or common schools of the country were under 
the care and superintendence of the rector of the parish 
who belonged to the Church of England. These schools 
were almost exclusively devoted to teaching the dogmas, 
doctrines and catechism of that church, very little, 
if any. attention being 
tion. The idea in the 
authority seemed to be, that all that it was necessary to 
teach the children of the working classes was, “ to read 
their bible, and to say their catechism, and to follow the 
prayers of our beautiful liturgy on Sundays.” 


to seculir instruc- 


minds of those who were 


given 
in 


In 1829, 
however, “ Catholic Emancipation” was granted and in 
the following year the present system of Irish National 
Education was established. ‘This system may be briefly 
described as follows : Dublin a National 
Board, which is entirely unpaid and honorary, but which, 
however, manages the entire system and regulates all 
the schools of Ireland. 


There is in 


This board at present consists 
of twenty members, ten Roman Catholics and ten 
Protestants of all denominations. The present Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Armagh, and the primate of Ire- 
land in what is now the disestablished church, is one 
of the members of this Board, having joined it last No- 
vember, and Lord O'Hagan, the present Roman Cath- 
olic Lord Chancellor of Ireland, has 
of the body for a number of years. And the various 
other religious denominations in the country, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, etc., are represented in the organ- 
ization. 

The system of instruction which has been developed 
under this management is best illustrated perhaps in 


what are termed the “ Model Schools.” The working 


been a member 


of these schools is thus described by a writer in a recent 
number of the Christian Union:—“In the ‘Model 
Schools’ the hours for daily instruction are from 9 
o’clock a. M. till 3 o’clock p. mM. There is no ‘dinner 
hour,’ as in England and America. The teaching is 
continuous for the six hours, except one half-hour for 
play in the school grounds. The system of teaching is 
what is known as the ‘tri-part,’—one-third of the’ 
scholars are in desks, one-third in semi-circular 
classes on the floor and one-third in galleries off the 
school-room. The lessons are half-hour lessons through- 
out the entire day. The scholars in the desks, galleries, 
and on the floor change places with each other every 
half-hour. The teachers generally confine themselves, 
like a professor in a college, to one or two subjects, and 
each teacher has a new class each half-hour for the 
same subject. From g o’clock till 1o o'clock ‘com- 
bined secular’ instruction is imparted. The male 
pupils, of all religious denominations, receive secular 
instruction together ; so with the females ; so with the 
infants. At to o'clock, on the ringing of the teachers’ 
school-bells, all the pupils pour out of the schools into 
the yard. In the Dublin ‘ Model Schools’ there are 
about 5,000 scholars. These all throng the yard at 10 
o’clock ; and then in an instant, all the Roman Catho- 
lics,;—male and female, teachers and pupils,—return to 
the female school ; all the Church of England to the 
male school ; all the Presbyterians to a large lecture- 
hall; all the Methodists to a smaller school-room on 
the premises ; all the Congregationalists to one of the 
galleries ; and thus separated they each receive ‘sepa- 
rate religious instruction’ from to to half-past 10 0’clock 
| each day. Each denomination may teach what it pleases 
| during this half-hour. “The Roman Catholics may have 
‘holy water, beads, pictures, images, and whatsoever they 
|desire during this half-hour. So with all the other de- 
‘nominations. Every peculiarity and speciality of their 
‘religion may be indulged in to their-heart’s content. 
| Onone day in each week-—Tuesday, in Dublin—‘separate 
’ is from to to 12 o'clock ; and for - 





religious instruction ’ 
these two hours a clergyman of each religion may visi 
the children of his own creed, and catechise and in- 
struct them. All churches and denominations have 
availed themselves of this privilege, until Cardinal Cul- 
len forbid any priest to yisit the schools ; and now the 
| Roman Catholic children have only their Roman Catho- 
| lic teachers at religious instruction. 
| When the half-hour, or the two hours, devoted t 
| religious instruction expires, the children all turn out 
|into the yard again, and thence march into their respec 
tive schools,—male, female, and infant,—for “combined 
secular instruction ’ until 3 o’clock. During secular 1 
struction no allusion whatever is allowed to be made (0 
any religious topics, dogmas, doctrines, or books. ‘The 
children are kept closely to the half-hour lessons 
secular subjects.” 
The same writer affirms also that, “ The education 
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imparted in the national schools of Ireland is superior 
to that'of any other civilized state in the world, not 
excepting either Prussia or America. In the male 
schools the pupils are taught reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, geometry, algebra, trigonome- 
try, mensuration, drawing, vocal music, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, acoustics, hydrostatics, etc. The 


‘females are not taught the higher branches of mathe- 


matics, nor the natural sciences ; but they are taught 
instead, plain and fancy sewing and knitting ; the use 
of the sewing-machine ; and instrumental music. French 
is taught as an ‘extra,’ for five shillings ($1.25) a 
quarter.” 

This system, whose results are so excellent, was at 
first—in 1830—received with great joy by the Roman 
Catholics, and with disfavor and even denunciation by 
the Protestants, since by it they lost their supremacy. 
At present, this state of things is reversed. The Ro- 
man Catholics, at least, those in authority, denounce the 
system as a godless one and demand schools that shall 
be under their own control ; while the Protestants, grat- 
ified at the excellent working of the system and seeing 
that the establishment of denominational schools would 
in reality endow Roman Catholic schools all over the 
country out of the national treasury, are more and more 
approving and sustaining the present condition of things. 
And just here arises the difficulty over the schools. 
The Catholics, not content with a system which gives all 
denominations an equal chance, are clamorous for 
schools under their own control. ‘They want schools in 
which the children of Catholics shall be taught out of 
school books compiled under Catholic direction, and 
which shall be thoroughly and entirely Roman Catholic 
in their teachings. In short, nothing will satisfy them 
but that the schools shall be under exclusive Roman 
Catholic control, and that the government shall bear the 
expense. And they urge in behalf of their position that 
denominational schools are fostered in England, and it 
is but justice that the same aid should be given them in 
Ireland. ‘To this “The National Educational League” 
of Birmingham responds to the effect that they are op- 
posed to denominational schools even in England. 
“The Irish National Educational League” of Belfast, 
Ireland, likewise is in favor of maintaining the present 
system, and of aiding the Birmingham League to obtain 
a secular system in England. A portion of the British 
Ministry are believed to be in favor of granting what 
the Catholics desire, while others are opposed to such a 
movement and favor the maintainance of the present 
system. And here the matter as far as regards the 
schools rests at present. 

There is however, another phase of the educational 
movement in Ireland which is now full of interest both 
on account of its own merits and on account of the ex- 
citement. which it recently caused in British Politics. 
This Plan is connected with the higher educational in- 
Stitutions of the country. A portion of the colleges of 
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Ireland, as for example, what it styles “The Queen’s 
University in Ireland,” which is made up of Queen’s 
College at Cork, at Belfast, and at Galway, are now con- 
ducted practically on the same principal as the National 
Schools. Both secular and separate religious instruc- 
tion is given in their institutions. But the Dublin Uni- 
versity is not soconducted. ‘This institution is under 
the control of the disestablished Irish church, and as 
such is distasteful to a portion, at least, of the liberal 
party. Accordingly Mr. Fawcett has introduced into 
Parliament a bill which proposes, in brief, to throw the 
college open to all sects; to render it secular; and to 
place the government of it in the hands of Catholics 
and Protestants alike. This proposition, it will be 
seen, is just what the catholics are opposed too; they 
despise what they term “mixed” education, and will 
hesitate at nothing to thwart any such movement. 
And now comes an interesting point in the discussion. 
The present liberal ministry of the British Government 
numbers among its supporters in Parliament about fifty 
Roman Catholics, that is, about fifty can be relied upon to 
support the ministry on ordinary questions. When now 
Mr. Fawcett’s bill is brought before Parliament and there 
is a strong probability that it will pass, as was the case a 
short time since, these Catholic supporters of the minis- 
try threaten to withdraw their support if this is ac- 
complished. The ministry, thereby, are put, so to 
speak, in a tight spot, and threaten to resign if Parlia- 
ment passes the bill. This they do as a matter of self 
preservation for they cannot afford to lose the Irish vote 
inamass. When this decision of the ministry became 
known, enough of the English liberals who favored Mr. 
Fawcett’s ideas, but who prefer the stability of the 
present ministry to the passage of the bill, withdrew 
from its support and the bill is not passed. And here 
this question too rests for the present. Mr. Fawcett is 
a determined man, and will undoubtedly press his 
measure at every opportunity. Meanwhile the Roman 
Catholics will doubtless strive for a separate university 
under Roman Catholic control. They have for their 
encouragement the fact that they possess a certain 
amount of power and that as has just been shown, they 
can barter this power for the support of the ministry on 
occasions which are critical to themselves. We cannot 
believe, however, that they will meet with any decided 
success. The tendency of the thought of the age is 
against national aid to denominational institutions of 
learning, and it must be long before the British Parlia- 
ment will put it into the hands of any body of men to 
mould the instruction of the people according to the 
behests of a church that is opposed to the civilization 
of the country in which it exists. 


ae eee 
ScIENCE OF COLOR A MENTAL SGIENCE.—In a lecture 


before the Royal Institution, Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell 
illustrated Young’s doctrine of color vision, and remarked 
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that it was the first consistent theory of color. The ele-| duration of the period of consciousness, caused by a vis- 
mentary truth recognized thereby is that the difference | ual impression of definite duration.” From the experi- 
in colors must be sought not in the nature of light but | ments of Helmholtz and Exner it has been shown that, 
in the constitution of man. The explanation is therefore | if a number of ordinary letterpress letters be exhibited 
not to.be reached by the study of pigments nor in the| to the eye on a white ground, sometimes one, sometimes 
analysis of the rays of light. We quote a paragraph or|two or more of them are distinguished from the row 
two from Prof. Maxwell’s lecture: according to the duration of the impression, and that 
“T have here a picture of the structure upon which the | of the positive after-image. M. Baxt proceeded on 
light falls at the back of the eye. There is a minute/the same principle, and his apparatus was similar to 
structure of bodies like rods and cones or pegs, and itis|those employed by Helmholtz, and consisted of two 
conceivable that the mode in which we become aware | disks, which could be caused to revolve at known speed 
of the shapes of things is by a consciousness which dif-| but the posterior of which rotated twelve times quicker 
fers according to the particular rods on the ends of which than the anterior. From the numerous experiments 
the light falls, just as the pattern on the web formed by a given (too complicated to be here inserted) it appears— 
Jacquard loom depends on the mode in which the per- 1. That the consciousness of a given excitation is only 
forated cards act on the system of movable rods in that! realized or perfected by degrees ; and 2. That under 
machine. In the eye we have on the one hand light fall- | the particular circumstances of his experiments, a period 
ing on this wonderful structure, andon the other hand | of 1-20th of a second must elapse between the occur- 
we have the sensation of sight. We cannot compare | rence of a relatively simple excitation of 6 or 7 letters 
these two things ; they belong to opposite -ategories. | suddenly placed before and withdrawn from the eyes, 
and its reception or formation in the conciousness. In 
other experiments he found that the time required for 





‘The whole of metaphysics lies like a great gulf between 
them. It is possible that discoveries in physiology may 

be made by tracing the course of the nervous disturbance | the comprehension of a complex figure was much greater 
‘up the fine fibers to the sentient brain ? but this would | than that for a simple figure, the proportion between 


make us no wiser than we are about those color sensa-| an ellipse and a pentagon for instance being as 1: 5. 
tions which we can only know by feeling them ourselves. | Researches on the time requisite for the production of 
Still though it is impossible to become acquainted with | consciousness with various strengths of illumination 


| gave the result that this time was proportionate within 


a sensation by the anatomical study of the organ with 
which it is connected, we may make use of the sensa-| rather wide limits to the degree of illumination ; but if 
tion as a means of investigating the anatomical structure. ithe illumination was excessively strong or weak, it in- 
A remarkable instance of this is the deduction of Helm-! creased. 
holtz’s theory of the structure of the retina from that of | 


— teem 


Young with respect to the sensation cf color. y oung A correspondent in Japan writes: 66 The ‘ college’ 
asserts that there are three elementary sensations of] at Yedo is a school of languages and general instruc- 
color ; Helmholtz asserts that there are three systems of | tion, and is well supplied with teachers and _ scholars. 


nerves in the retina, each of which has for its function, | A- new polytechnic school of somewhat higher grade is 





when acted on by light or any other disturbing agent, to |just being organized in the same city. Three profes 
excite in us one of those three sensations. No anato-! sors have already been appointed—being M. Lepissier, 
mist has hitherto been able to distinguish these three | Jately of the Paris Observatory, to the chair of astron- 
systems of nerves by microscopic observation. But it is | omy ; ex Judge Rosenstand, to that of law; and Pro 
admitted in physiology that the only way in which the ‘fessor Wm. E. Griffis, formerly of Rutgers College, to 
sensation excited by a particular nerve can vary is by| that of chemistry and physics. The Mikado was to 
degrees of intensity. The intensity of the sensation may | visit the college and the polytechnic school in person 
vary from the faintest impression up to an insupportable | during April.” 
pain ; but whatever be the exciting cause, the sensation 
will be the same when it reaches the same intensity. If} At the opening of the Cornell University recently two 
this doctrine of the function of a nerve be admitted, it is | young ladies, taking advantage of the recent resolution 
legitimate to reason from the fact that color may vary in | of the trustees to admit young women on the same terms 
three different ways, to the inference that these three|as young men, presented themselves for examinatiot. 
modes of variation arise from the independent action of | Their names are Miss Emma S. Eastman, of Worcester, 
Mass., a former student of Vassar College, and Miss 
Sophie B. Fleming, of Ithaca, New York. It is said 
that they passed the examinations in a manner highly 
Vetociry oF Viston.—The last number of Pliiger’s| creditable both to themselves and to the University. 
Archiv fiir Physiologie contains a paper by M. Baxt, of | Both of them entered the Junior class, registering them- 
St. Petersburg, “On the time requisite for a visual im-| selves for an elective course, which is nearly identical 
pression to arrive at the consciousness and upon the with the course in letters, 


_——- —~—g0 oO 


three different nerves or sets of nerves.” —Scéentific Press. 
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But our business is not directly with her letter, 
THE CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL. but with the remark dropped by the worthy editor 
of the Arzstol Press, in alluding to the question ot 
jgymnastics. After allowing them a very feeble 
kind of utility, he says “ We have no great faith in 
gymnastics, as required in some institutions, as a 
EDITORIAL. sanitary regulation. Exercise that is- compulsory, 


New Haven, JUNE, 





oa and liable through repetition to become a stale 
A very illiterate and somewhat cross-grained | drudgery, is not the kind of exercise calculated to 
letter of complaint was lately received by one of our | promote health.” 
most promising young teachers, from the mother of | This is a very plain and fair statement of the 
one of her pupils. The teacher has_ been intro- | views many hold towards gymnastics; that it is 
ducing into her school some of the most approved | entirely erroneous and behind the age, we propose 
methods of conducting school exercises, in which | to show. Let it be understood, however, that our 
she is well versed. That a morg cautious and advocacy of the excellence of these exercises in 
gradual supplanting of the old by the new might | schools of all kinds, is not to imply that we are here 
have been advisable, is quite possible, but other- | advising their immediate and indiscriminate intro- 
vise she was simply discharging her duty in using | duction into all our common schools. That they 
these improved exercises, which, after all, are no | can and ought tobe introduced to a proper and 
experiment, but have become in many places well | sensible extent, and that those schools where they 
established by their own success. The ignorant|are so introduced are to that degree ahead 
mother, unwilling to await the results, decided at |of those in which they are not practised we do 
once against these “new-fangled notions,” and, in not doubt. Yet that there must be a certain pre- 
the letter alluded to, poured out a few very amusing | paration and adaptation of circumstances to their 
vials of wrath. In noticing this occurrence, the | Use, before they become a constant feature of 
editor of the Lristol Press comments on the situ-| school work, is probably true. 
ation in a very practical and sensible way. It is! No one who has had any practical experience or 
because he shows so just an appreciation of the| actual knowledge of the nature and workings of the 
true balance to be held between the new and the|light gymnastic system evér makes such a remark 
old methods, that we are the more anxious to set| about it as that above quoted. To those who only 
lim right (as we view it) on one.of the points in- | glance, on rare occasions, at the exercises, possibly 
volved, where he seems to misapprehend the facts. | chancing to see only the cruder efforts at that, they 


1 | 7 ° ¢ ° 4:1 
here are many whose good sense and appreciation | might reasonably appear trivial, circus-like, and, 


of educational progress are of great importance to|for school purposes absurd. But the opinions of 
the well-being of our schools, who stumble on this | these outside chance observers is worth absolutely 
same “rock of offence.” We believe it is simply ‘nothing in the matter; the only question of weight 
due to want of light, and to a hasty judgment ren-| is, what do the teachers of sense and standing, who 
dered without sufficient investigation. | have used them continuously and have observed 

The teacher in question had used, to a certain | their effects, who also have kept ‘school without 
extent, some of the neat drills in light gymnastics | them—what do these think? Their testimony is 
now becoming so much esteemed by many. The | decisive. This is purely a professional question, 
injured mother had complained of this, saying, with | and must be decided not by the passing impres- 
sarcasm far in advance of her other mental quali- ‘sions of outsiders, who are often repelled by the 
ties, “I due not Wish my child lurnt such stuff I | very novelty, but by the scientific observation and 
Want my child to lurn to be a good scoler so that| experiments of those within whose technical pro- 
he can go into sum business not in the circus| vince it falls. Now the unanimous testimony of 
Charlie is not strong A nuf to practice throwing | those teachers who have taught beth with and 
his arms it make him ack !” ; | without the aid of these exercises, is in their favor. 
. We hope that the teacher has already succeeded | As far as our observation has gone, and it has not 
in calming the incensed mother, and in convincing | been small, none who have thoroughly used them 
her that certainly not being eligible to any circus ‘have ever abandoned them. People forget that this 
company herself, she can hardly be fitting little} is not a matter of opinion, it is a question of fact. 
Charlie for one, |Our editor, in common with many other well- 
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meaning men, says “ We have no great faith” in | the fact is, that in spite of their being compulsory, 
them ; “they are not the kind calculated to pro-| | wisely conducted physical exercises are highly en. 
mote health.” That is an opinion, and, as an |joyed by the pupils; they are exhilarating ; they 
opinion by no means blameworthy: so we once} bring that healthy flush to the skin, and that tone 
thought, standing on the height of our common | ‘to the whole body, which is so enjoyably ex- 
sense, when we first looked upon these “ new- /perienced after a good bath. Nor need the routine, 
fangled notions.” But unyielding facts all tell the op- | the fixity of the movements, be supposed to detract 
posite story. If we may refer to our own experience, | seriously from the enjoyment. There is scarcely 
we remember well how it resulted when we intro- | more than in dancing ; there is less than in milit- 
duced them ten years ago into our boarding-school | ary exercises; and these are undoubtedly enjoyed 
for young ladies; all the while looking upon them | by children. 
as somewhat more of a lively pastime than as a thor-| But the loudest remonstrances against these 
ough work of muscular renov ation. But time would physical exercises come from the stalwart men of 
fail us to tell how the waning systems of those school | (our rural districts. These machine movements, 
girls did brace up, under the steady, gentle sWwing- | our farmers say, may answer in cities where they 
ings, wavings, and thrusts—how grace of attitude | they cannot do better, but our boys, energised at 
and of motion, and muscular strength and endur- | the plough, and our girls at the churn, are above 
ance, after a term’s exercises, became so marked| such twaddling movements. This, again, is a mis- 
that a new comer of average robustness would}take. Let it be remembered, first, that nearly all 
always be for a while conspicuous, in comparison, | farm-work is drudgery, eo and often very 
for her weakness and lack of muscular command ; | disagree ible, and that all of is uneven, over- 
or how, in consequence of the re-created appetites | developing certain parts, ov cane and. straining 
of our gymnastic pupils, the attacks upon our larder| others, and leaving others, of equal importance, 
became so seriously augmented, that we threatened | dormant. It is not, therefore, the highest type of 
either a withdrawal of the exercises or a raising of the | physical training. It makes heavy, disproportioned, 
board, i in self-defense! As a matter of fact, those | often louty frames. Nor does it, as most people 
who have ¢/zed these thoroughly are not the ones | suppose, conduce to the best condition of health. 
to decry or to abandon them. The fact that they) Physicians, by careful observation, have found that 
are rapidly finding favor in our schools and that the average health and physical capacity of the 
very few of our city schools, or of the best ones ‘farmer girl is decidedly below that of the city 
anywhere, or of our colleges, are now without them, | maiden. The want of proper excitements, to lift 
tells everything in their favor, and suggests to our|them through the unwelcome drudgery of farm- 
friends who, looking at them from the corners of) work is probably a chief cause. We must not fail 
their eyes, have a poor opinion of them, that they | lalso to notice that those accustomed to heavy 
study the facts a little more closely before deciding. | farm-work are the first to suffer from the sedentary 
That these exercises are compulsory seems to| routine of the school-room. They wilt under it 
decide many against them; but this is a very | and thrusting them, all tired and uninterested, into 
futile objection, it goes too far; if there is < 4 were tough chores when owe get home will not gener- 
in it, it must stand equally ag f. They must have exet- 
"It is perfectly true that in so ie: as bodily exercise | cise . skilfully inseanal with the very studies 
is simply done as a matter of sheer duty, while the | themselves, to stir their blood, and _ relieve their 
mind is listless or uninterested, it is to that extent | | tedium. Out-door games at recess are excellent, 
mostly a failure. The very same words apply to! land never to be omitted. Yet it is well known 
every mental task of the school-room ; these tasks | that many who are needing most to be stirred up, 
are all compulsory ; shall we, teint. abandon | are apt to hang listlessly on the edges of the play- 
them? It is evident that no good results can be ground, simply watching the others. Gy munasti¢ 
attained in any part of the training of youth unless | movements compel all to develop equally the entire 
they are held to systematic exercises, either in| muscular system in a pleasing way, and as a wel- 
harmony with, or against, their will.. At the same/came relief from sedentary work. 
time, that we must so order our instructions as to} A child under systematic mental training is in 
secure the interest of the pupils, is now considered|a very different condition from one running ® 
absolutely essential to good teaching. large, and requires special treatment. Mind and 
Now, however it may appear to casual spectators, body must be cared for together, pari passu; that 
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the work may be properly done, it must be done | commandingly given will be promptly obeyed, "and 
simultaneously, and governed by the teacher. Take} this high state of discipline will be acquired with 
a vessel adapted only for sailing, it will be folly to less difficulty than in any other exercise. Insensi- 
put in her powerfel machinery for her propulsion, bly, by sheer force of habit, the same classes that 
unless you strengthen systematically her whole | followed instantly every beck of their leader in 
frame for the work. So a human being, however | motions of head, of foot, of arm, will follow him as 
well adapted for work of a lower and slower mental | well in the ordinary requirements of school-work. 
order, should have a systematic strengthening of It is the same voice that commands, and they will 
the whole system not before demanded. | listen to it as well. We know of no expedient that 
The present system of light gymnastics is espe- | we could recommend to a teacher lacking strength 
cially and remarkably adapted for developing|in discipline, which would be more likely to be 
gently yet surely the whole muscular system ; not | effective than to acquire command through well- 
with the view of bringing out the greatest strength | devised physical exercises. 
of any one part; not for producing the greatest | In view of these facts, we hope that the thinking 
pulling or thrusting or lifting power,—but to make! members of every one of our school districts will 
the whole body sound, lithe, agile, and well balan-| favor a fair trial of these excellent gymnastic de- 
ced in development. _vices, not of course to any great extent, but simply 
As to the amount of exercise afforded in these’ for the five or ten minutes each day which would 
light movements, nothing can be more deceptive to | suffice to do much good. 
the unpractised spectator. Those accustomed to} Hereafter, we may take occasion to discuss the 
associate gymnastic training with the ponderous | feasibility of their use in every common school. 
weights and slow movements of the former regime, | ; 


or those whose ideal of strength-giving work is| wee + 
represented by the deliberate strokes of a heavy | 

jick-axe, are totally unaware of the excellence in 2 > SATI 

! J excellence it *ANNALS OF ‘EDUCATION, 


kind and quantity of power gained by the many 


| 
} ——® .... 


rapid continuous movements of the new system. 


A strong man who can raise from the shoulder the | 
STAMFORD. 


heaviest dumb-bells, would find his powers fully | 
used, and, for general physical culture, far more | is ; 
profitably, in the rapid motions of the lichter snstru-| The country districts in this town continue for the most 
; | part to sacrifice their own interests for a semi annual 
| change of teachers, but attendance in the winter schools 
has been unusually good, and the progress fair. 

a ng ; In the three graded schools in the village, the ser- 
warrant their introduction into every school. Yet it| vices of all the principals and of most of the assistant 
is one hardly recognized, nor do we recollect ever to | teachers have been retained. 


ments now employed. 
here is another advantage in the use of gym- 
nastic exercises of such importance that it should 


oth heard it mentioned. It can become a very| Mfr. A. P. Beals is now in his eighth year as principal 
Important auxiliary in school discipline. A success-| of No. 1, and it is earnestly hoped that he may continue 
lul teacher must, of course, have thorough com- 'thereas many more. “ The Merchant of Venice,” from 
mand of the pupils. To secure this is not always| Hudson's School Shakespeare, has been introduced into 
easy. If he can completely secure their obedience ‘this school for reading and study by the first class. 

on one occasion, or in one set of exercises, his in-| In district No. 2, there is talk of a new school house, 
fluence over them will insensibly pass over to other; but as the present house atfords but poor accommoda- 
occasions ; and control of the physical (which is the |" for two hundred children, when nearly seven ane 
easier) can he readily made to pass over into con- | dred are enumerated, action would be much more 
trol of the mental. There is no doubt but that the | RR ee 

whole discipline of the recitation rooms at the West | stage _ agg pints cans reg - 2 —s rey 
Point Military Academy is exceedingly simplified | ee = ae eee ae tina 
by the habits ma .= 9 "BY a ; inconveniently located in another district, 

” tabits of obedience as to physical motions,| We do not wonder that the faithful and hard-worked 
formed by the cadets on the drill grounds. The | ptincipal, Mr. Stephens, seems sometimes discouraged. 
very charm of the varied exercises will assist the} In West Stamford, our contributor, Mr. J. F. Andrews, 
teacher to hold the school to the sirictest disci- |i doing good and acceptable work. Query—whether 
pline during their continuance. Orders quickly and | he is too busy to favor us again? 
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Mr. Albert J. Russell, the new principal of the Graded | 


School in Thomastown, and a graduate from the 
Norma |School last year, has just received an appoint- 
ment as cadet at the West Point Military Academy. 
Mr. Russell has taught at Marlboro’ with great success 


g. He will doubtless have no difficulty 


since graduating 


in passing the examination at West Point, and may be 
expected to do his state honor by his progress at that 
institution. His physique is especially adapted to the 
military duties which he will assume. 


oe 


The following is an exact copy of a letter recently 
received by a lady teacher in Norwalk, from the mother 
This 


eminently successful, but it is evident that there are 


of a pupil. teache: is thoroughly trained, and 
some who do not appreciate her efforts, especially in 
regard to the few exercises in physical training which 
she has the good judgment to give |! i 
‘for the principal. 

“you nead not send cards for me to put my name to 
for I shall not do it for if the children had the hours in 
shool to lurn tha coud get thear lessons but the scool ts 
cept so few ours that tha cant haf time to get them and 
if we pay for teatchers to lurn them We dont want to 
due it our selves and if tha have so much time take up 
With nonsense you cant expect them to get thear lessons 
everyone is talking A bout so many things brought in 
childern dont lurn but I 
[ due not Wish 


my child lurnt such stuff I Want my child to lurn to be 


the scool that tha say the sur- 


pose the teatchers is not to biame for it 
o ] ler that he +o ; hicine on 
a good scoler so that he can go In sum D5Dusiness not 1n 


IS not strong 


the circus charlie A nuf to practice throw 


ing his arms it make him ack I due not want you to 
think hard of What I haf wrote if you will come and see 


me I wood like to have A tork with you.” 


The Legislative Committee on Education made their 
School at 


Wednesday afternoon, May 22d. 


annual visit to the Normal New Britain, on 


Among the gentlemen 
present, either as members of the Committee, or in at- 
nator W. H. Potter, chairman of 
Speaker Treat 


Hotse, Hon. Giles Porter, Chairman of the Committee 


tendance with it, were S« 
the Committee in the Senate, of the 
in the House, Hon. B. G. Northrop, and Judge Carpen- 
ter, of the State Board of Education, Rev. 

D. D:, Col. Kingsley of Franklin, Rev. Mr. Curtis, of 
Mr. Avery, of Groton, and Mr. Hull, of 


Mr. Morris, 


Harwinton, 
Clinton. 

They were received at the railway station by Mr. I. 
N. Carleton, Principal of the Normal School, and at 
the Humphrey House by Dr. Hart, Mayor elect of New 
Britain. 


On their arrival at the Normal School, exercises were 


conducted by the teachers in yarious departments, with! done to prevent crime from being committed. 
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a view of exhibiting the methods of instruction pursued 
in the school, the ordinary work of the daily recitations 
being reproduced for the inspection of the guests. 
Recitations were conducted by Principal Carleton in 
Psychology ; by Miss Smith in Spelling and Geography ; 
by Miss Goldthwaite in Singing and in Mental Com- 
binations (arithmetical) ; by Mr. Dwight in Grammar, 
Natural Science and Gymnastics, and in Reading by 
Miss Celeste Bush, as assistant pupil, Prof. R. H. Hib- 
bard, the regular teacher of Elocution, not being able fo 
be present. 
some of the 
address the 


After the conclusion of these exercises, 


visitors were called upon to school. 


Speaker Treat said that he had been both highly 
of the work 


with the proficiency shown. 


entertained and pleased by this exhibition 


done in the school, and 


. } . i a oneal me. } 
He als »S Lid that when he Contras ed this and Similar 


scenes with the past,—with the schooling of his early 


days, which he so well remembered, he felt that he had 


yreat cause for thankfulness, and the State for pride, 


that the methods of teaching had so greatly improved. 
Potter School 


encountered the full experience of a teacher. 


that he had 
He had 


taught fourteen years before he had ever seen a normal 


Senator informed the 


He then came here to this school, spent two 


days and one night, during which he went through all 


school. 


the exercises of the institution, and returned home 
better fitted for his work, which thereafter proved more 
successful than it had ever been before. He expressed 
much satisfaction in the exercises of the afternoon. 
Mr. Potter of the House then made some very pointed 
remarks about the importance of the school. He re 
garded these young teachers before him as public char- 
acters already, and said that the State was looking t0 
them to see what use they would make of the excellent 
He had made the acquaintance 
of the school about two years ago ; before that, he had 


Since that time, he had frequent- 


training here obtained. 


been a stranger to it. 
visited it, and now felt quite at home here ; it always 
gave him pleasure to come ; he felt that the school isa 
success. He would thank these students for being here 
in order to fit themselves to do better work as teachers. 
The State wanted them, and he believed that people 
were willing to say for good schools. It was far better 
policy to have good schools, and pay well for them, than 


He felt 


sure that the influence of the school was very good on 


to have poor ones and pay half rates for them. 


the State at large, and would be, even if not one of these 
teachers should ever keep a school. ‘The mere fact 
that they were using and bringing forward these im-, 
proved methods, where the public can come and see 
them and go away with new and better ideas, is an I 


Pp . — ing 
fluence for good. He said that the State was sp¢ nding 


money freely for penal and reformatory institutions, bu 
, - . . = s -sining 
that it was worth far more for it to be liberal in training 


these teachers, who are to do the best thing that can be 
It was 
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surely far better and more economical to spend money | laborers of the school-room, whatever may be 
in preventing it, than in trying to punish it afterwards. | their grade of service, we most earnestly commend 

Rev. Mr. Morris compared the poorly equipped | this work as incomparably the best “guide book” 
schools of former times with the average school of| which can as yet’ be found, into the inner thought 
to-day. He remembered when he had taught in 4 | of the ereatest mind in literature. 
school-house without any desks, even for the teacher. | 
When he had been so successful in his teaching as to| *Shakespeare: Tis Life, Art, and Characters. With an Historical 


. . : Je i, | Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama in England. By 
win over the committee to procuring him a desk, it ketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama in England By 
the Rev. H. N. Hudson. 2 vols. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 1872. 





was thought a remarkable thing. He was strongly in| 
t | , odie dasa a ee 
favor of the present improved methods, and thankful | A Scuoot History oF THE UNITEp Srares.’ 





that the State was awake to the necessity of having|—A pleasant style of writing and exquisite print- 
better schools than in years past. ‘ing make the new “School History,” by W. H. 


Rev. Mr. Curtis had been so much delighted in the | Venable, a most attractive book. In several im- 
exercises of the afternoon, that he had given him-| portant respects, we think this manual superior to 
self up to listening to them, and had not planned any | anything of the kind which has ever come under 
speech. He however could not but wish for these stud-| |), notice. The maps are numerous and of un- 
usual elegance, and are so designed and arranged 
as to give in themselves quite a complete idea of 
the progressive development of our country. Such 
‘constant reference is made in foot notes to stan- 


ents the greatest prosperity in their future schools. He | 
felt that the members of the school were receiving a | 
thorough training, and experienced much satisfaction in 
seeing his own town here represented. 

The Committee then spent a short time in examining - ’ , : 
the Library and Recitation Rooms, after which they | dard writers of American history, biography, 
took their ane of the school. fiction and poetry, as cannot fail greatly to stimu- 
late in the pupil a taste for more extended reading 
land research. In our opinion, this last is one of 


+ woe > 


Book Ni, TICES ‘the most valuable features of this work. Rarely 
TUives ‘ A ; 

P r ] " | do we take a school-book in hand in which we find 

aes 'so little to find fault with, and so much to commend. 


| 


SHAKESPEARE’S Lirgr, ART, AND CHARACTERS.*| *A School History of the United States. By W. H. Venable. 
—The whole range of Shakesperean literature has} Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

nothing better for the amaseur student of the great | Der KINDERGARTEN IN AMERIKA.*—The very 
dramatist, than this work by Rev. H. N. Hudson.| important subject of the Kindergarten School is 
The “ Life” here given us, though brief, is most ju-| here fully sketched for the use of those who desire 
licious and satisfactory, and one rises from the|to become better acquainted with it. The special 
perusal of it with the fecling that the scanty and | topics of this little treatise are the “ Origin, Char- 
rather dry materials for a biography of Shakespeare, | acter, Significance and Educational means of 
as they are now known, have been made by the} Freebil’s System and its Adaptation to American 
deft hand of a master, to do all they honestly can | Conditions.” That the public interest in regard to 
torus. The essay on “ Shakespeare’s Art” is an|these schools is growing rapidly there can be no 
exquisite model of fine writing and sound analysis. | doubt. In this timely manual much information will 
Though the product of protracted and profound | be found, treated however ina very brief way. This 
study, itis yet fresh in every line, wholesome and | pamphlet will be given gratis by the publisher to all 
inspiring in every sentiment. But the chief ex- applicants. 

cellence of the work consists in its marvellous| 
delineations of Shakespeare's “ Characters.” These 
are given to us in the introductions iia ara samme aiii a ain = 
plays, and are invaluable to the student of Shake-| MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
speare. In this part of his work Mr. Hudson) ASSOCIATION. 


makes us feel th: ae ; Ie 

S us at he is introducing us , . > . : 
familiar and ae Se ee the ee meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
' ar anc e 


ation will be held in the city of Boston, Mass., on the 
wonderful | 6¢h, 7th, and Sth days of August, 1872. ‘I'he forenoon 
EER apie Don , Every teacher of the | and evening of each day will be occupied by the General 
“5 Ought at least to know how to read Shake-| Association, and the afternoon of each day by the four 


speare «¢ : oe . T ; j i 
peare so as to enjoy him, and to our fellow! Departments. The exercises will be held in the Lowell 


* Der Kindergarten in Amerika, ¥E. Steiger, New York. 





; oherished friends of his, and we have 
ound it a rich treat to study these 
characters under his lead. 
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Institute Hall and the Hall of the Institute of Technol- 




























ogy. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. Methods of Moral Instruction in Public Schools’ 
by A. D. Mayo, Cincinnatti, O. 

2. The Co-Education of the sexes in Higher Institu 
wuions. 

| President White of Cornell University, will present 
this topic, if other duties permit him to attend the meet 
ing. | 

3. Compulsory Schooi Attendance, by Newton PBate- 
man, State Supt. Public Instruction, III. 

Discussion to be opened by 3. P. Wickersham, State 
Supt. Common Schools, Pa. 

4. The Examining and Certificating of ‘Teachers, by 
John Swett, Assistant Supt. Schools, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

5. System of Normal Training Schools best Adapted 
to the wants of our people—Report by Wm. F. Phelps, 
Minn., Chairman of Committee. 

6. The Educational Lessons of Statistics, by Hon. 
John Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Education. 

7. Drawing in the Public School, by Walter Smith, 
State Director of Art Education, Mass. 

8. Comparison in Education, by John 1D. Philbrick, 
Supt. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
Miss D. A. Lathrop, Cincinnatti, O., President. 

1. Objective ‘Teaching—Its Scope and Limit, by N. 
A. Calkins, Assistant Supt. Schools, New York city. 

2. English Grammar in Elementary Schools, by M. 
A. Newell, Principal of State Normal School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

3. Instruction in Natural Science in’ Elementary 
Schools. ay, 

4. Adaptation of Froebel’s Educational Ideas to 
American Institutions, by W. N. Hailman, Louisville, 
Ky. 

NorkMAL DiPARTMENT. 
C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me., President. 

1. ‘The Proper Work of the Normal School, by J. C. 
Greenough, Principal State Normal School Rhode Isiand. 

2. Professional Training in Normal Schools, by T. W. 
Harvey, State School Commissioner, Ohio. 

3. The Normal Institute, by A D. Williams, Princi 
pal State Normal School, Nebraska. 

4. Normal Work among the Freedmen, by S.C. Arm 
strong, Hampton, Va. 

5. Model Schools—Their Uses and their relation to 
Normal Training. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


John Hancock, Cincinnatti, O., President. 
1. The Extent, Methods and value of supervision ina 
System of Schools, by H. F. Harrington, Supt. Schools, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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perience in teaching in the Chicago public schools, woul 
‘ ; .w , n 
situation as teacher. Refers to Hon. B. G. Northrop, New Ifaven, 


and Charles Northend, New Britain. 


School Fournal. 
> 


Discussion to be opened by J. L. Pickard, Supt. 
Schools, Chicago. Il. 

3. The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School 
Its Causes and remedies, by W. T. Harris, Supt.Schools, 
St. Louis. 

Discussion to be opened by A. P. Stone, Principal of 
High School, Portland, Me. 

3. Basis of Percentage of School Attendance— Reports 
of Committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

D. A. Wallace, Monmouth College, IL, President. 

1 College Degrees—Report of Committee, President 
D. A. Wallace, chairman. 

2. Greek and Latin Pronunciation—Report of Com- 
mittee, Prof. H. M. yler, of Knox College, Ill., Chair- 
man. 

3. he Method of Teaching Physics by Laboratory 
Practice and Objectively, by Prof. Ed. C. Pickering, of 
Boston. 

4. Modern Languages—Their place in the College, 
College Preparatory, and Scientific Preparatory Courses, 
by President J. B. Angell, of Michigan University. 

5- How to ‘Teach English in the High School, by Prof. 
i’, A. March, of Lafayette College, Pa. 

6. General Education as a Basis of Professional 
Praining, by Prof. John S. Hart, of Princeton College, 
N. J. 

The daily programme will be so arranged as to afford 
time for the thorough discussion of the topics of the 
createst interest and importance, and each discussion 
will be opened by a person selected for the purpose. 
All who may be willing to participate in these discus- 
sions, are requested to come prepared to express well- 
matured opinions in the fewest possible words. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in mak- 
ing satisfactory railroad arrangements, but it is expected 
that at least two of the through lines from the West will 
agree tosell round-trip tickets at reduced rates. The 
local committee reports that nine good hotels agree to 
entertain guests at reduced rates—varying from $1.50 to 
$3.50 a day. 


S. Hl. White, Secretary. EK. FE. White, President. 


TEACHERS’ BULLETIN. 


> 


Wanten.—A situation as Principal of a Grade d School. The 


applicant has had several years’ successful experience as Principal 
of a school in one of the cities of Connecticut. Can furnish 
good testimonials. References, B. G. Northrop, Secretary of State 


Board of Education, or IT. C. Davis, New Haven, Conn., to whom 


communications can be addressed. 


SITvATION WANTED AS TEACHER.—A lady who has had ex 
| like a 
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Pronounced by GENERAL EATON, Commissioner of Education at Washington, to be the best system in the United States, 
‘« Children not taught like parrots to sing by rote, but taught to READ music and sing it AT SIGHT.’ 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLE. PROGRESSIVE. 


The result of actual experience in the schoolroom. 


TESTED FOR TEN YEARS. 


Every teacher who has ever desired to instruct children in the elements of music has felt the need of a book 
that was simple, clear and progressive in its character—one that could be used successfully even if the teacher 


was scarcely proficiént in the first rudiments of the science. 
As to the value of the system no higher commendation can be given than that awarded by Gen. Eaton, 


son. 


Such is the Music Reader by Prof. Benjamin Jep- 


who, after visiting the schools of the U nited States, gave his unqualified endorsement of this system as the best 


he had seen. 
THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. HUNTINGTON IN 
REGARD. TO JEPSON’S MUSIC READER, 


During a period of twenty-five years in which I have 
been engaged in teaching, much of the time in schools 
and seminaries, I have been unable to find a text-book 
or musi¢ manual which would not either confuse, the 
pupils by introducing a multiplicity of ideas in the same 
exercise or promote ‘role singing by limiting the demon- 
stration of each principle to a single exercise, until I 
found the system adopted in Prof. Jepson’s book, which, 
in my opinion, must be the one universally accepted and 
fostered by the public schools of our land, The intrin- 
sic value and merit of the book has been fully dem- 
onstrated in the schools of New Haven, where 
it has been used for the past six years by its 
author, and in those of Hartford and its vicinity by 
Prof. R. S. True. One very important feature of the 
work is that it can be readily understood by subordinate 
teachers even though not altogether familiar with the 
science ; and with the same preparation for each recita- 
tion which is made in every other science, music 
may be as effectually taught, which is shown in all 
the public schools where it has been adopted.’ 

Prof. Jepson is worthy of high esteem, not only as a 
thorough musician, but as a philanthropist, placing in 
the hands of the children and adults of our country a 


book which will enable them to successfully cope with | 


the musical progress of the age. 
C. W. Huntinctron, Hartford, Conn. 


The following is the testimony from the principals of the public schools of New Haven, Hartford and*Mid-_ 


dletown, where the system has been tested thoroughly : 


[ am familiar with’ Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 


down in his “ Elementary Music Reader,’’ and as exemplified in his own ractice. 


The “ Reader,’’ both in the earlier and later editions, has been used in our 


schools, and | am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 


tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 


the system and of the book 
H. E. SAWYER, Supermtendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. 


I have been using “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Keader’”’ for some months and | 


am desirous of expressing my ever increasing satisfactiom with. it as a text book. | 
Having been written by a gentleman who hus had a | 


tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—an ‘teachers with only a | 


moderate knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and:| 


practically. 


A. L. Curtiss, Teacher of Vocal Masic, South District Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” in the various grades of our | 


school, and find them most admirably ada to their purpose. 
D. P. Corsin, Prmepai neds i] Grammar School, Hartford, Conn, 
Every exercise which is undertaken in the school- -room should be ‘executed 
honestly and —_ hly. I have always regarded the ** Elementary Vocat ost r 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In - 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received cae help from Mr. jo 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from an 
JOSEPH GILE, Principal of baton 3 School, New Haven. 


experienc: in this hiths | 
erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exactly meets the want 
felt in all schools, public or private, where music as a study ‘is being introduced. | 
The explanations are so simple, and the exercises so easy, progressive and. at- 


| ist iy ava — for his ns work and i and dues greg ores ahaa is hy 
| commen i s ex with what he has ae idy don re, 


| tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his 


TESTIMONY OF HON. BIRDSEY G. NORTH- 
ROP, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION OF CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in 
the public schools of New Haven, has shown great tact 
and skill in teaching singing by note to even the young- 
est pupilsin the schools of the city. His system has 
been long and thoroughly tested in New Haven, where 
it is now working admirably, Gen. Eaton, National 
Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when 
visiting the schools of this city, expressed their surprise 
and gratification at hearing children in the primary 
schools sing af sighf various exercises marked at the time 
on the blackboard. I should be gn to find the system 
which has here been so successful, generally adopted. 
Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 


B. G, NoRTHROP, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 





FROM PROF. HIBBARD, THE ELOCUTIONIST. 


Prof. Jepson’s method of teaching singing, agar 
ranged in his “ Elementary Music Reader,” is of a very 
superior order, and in our schools will do everything that 
can be reasonably expected of a work of therkind. 


Racpu G. HIBBarD, Professor of Elocution. 


inion, the most systematic and best 
now ry wiphew: the public. I have en- 
it in manuscript— 
rs has greatly 

i highly merito- 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my o 
a@apted to school use, of any work of its ki 
tertained a high opinion respectin; its merits, ae 
an opinion which its use in the ah es 
strengthened. Prof, Jepson is deservi praise which 
rious work receives, and we cheerful ae “the prise to the 

RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Wooster — New Haven. 


“* Jepson’s Music Reader’’ has been used in rere, Acer of vocal music 
in his school are its organization. The cache, Aaggeorg mo re satisfactory, 
pe ope oe, ly ae eee is oa “3 chi in the gerbe First 

eader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then them by slab simple 
melodies in nt news, and “so on through the music. The chil- 
dren in the Grammar vent oe abe Sie wie me Osi ht in four 
parts. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty Ginwres. 

H, C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School, New Haven. 


It gives me much teagan 10 wat of Seitesine Senies Oe study of a 
susie io: oar echoul upher the su “a 


becom 
Wt nants ote younger as 
established an enviable reputa- 
revised work, <0 admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 
GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Hav: i. 


far nce the i ea of evining hw 
weil as the older pepita. Mr. Jepson his 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., Publishers, 
458 & 460 CHAPEL STREET, 


OPPOSITE YALE COLLEGE, 


NEW HAVEN, CON 
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